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only incidentally beneficial as they tended to 


withstand the abuses of prerogative. In their 
more usual course, they were designed to thwart 
the legitimate exercise of the king’s government 
in the administration of the laws. All Europe 
was a scene of intestine anarchy during the mid- 
dle ages; and though England was far less ex- 
posed to the scourge of private war than most 
nations on the continent, we should find, could 
we recover the local annals of every country, 
such an accumulation of petty rapine and tu- 
mult, as would almost alienate us from the liber- 
ty which served to engender it. This was the 
common tenor of manners, sometimes so much 
aggravated as to find a place in general history, 
more often attested by records, during the three 
centuries that the house of Plantagenet sat on 
the throne. Disseisin, or forcible dispossession 
of freeholds, makes one of the most considerable 
articles in our law-books. Highway robbery was 
from the earliest times a sort of national crime. 
Capital punishments, though very frequent, made 
little impression on a bold and licentious crew, 
who had at !east the sympathy of those who had 
nothing to lose on their side, and flattering pros- 
pects of impunity. We know how long the out- 
laws of Sheerwood lived in tradition; men who, 
like some of their betters, have been permitted 
to redeem by a few acts of generosity the just 
ignominy of extensive crimes. ‘These indeed 
were the heroes of vulgar applause; but when 
such a judge as Sir John Fortescue could exult 
that more Englishmen were hanged for robbery 
in one year, than French in seven, and that ‘if 
an Englishman be poor, and see another having 
riches, which may be taken from him by might, 
he will not spare to do so.” It may be perceiv- 
ed how thoroughly these sentiments had perva- 
ded the public mind. 

Such robbers, I have said, had flattering pros- 
pects of impunity. Besides the general want of 
communication, which made one who had fled 
trom his own neighborhood tolerably secure, they 
had the advantage of extensive forests to facili- 
tate their depredations and prevent detection. 
When outlawed, or brought to trial, the worst 
offender could frequently purchase charters of 
pardon, which defeated justice in the moment of 
her blow. Nor were the nobility ashamed to pa- 
tronize men guilty of every crime. Several 
proofs of this occur in the rolls. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in the 22d of Edward III., the commons 
pray, that ** whereas it is notorious how robbers 
and malefactors infest the country, the king 
would charge the great men of the land, that 
none such be maintained by them, privily or 
openly, but that they lend assistance to arrest 
and take such ill doers.” 

It is perhaps the most meritorious part of Ed- 
ward I.’s government, that he bent all his power 
to restrain these breaches of tranquility. One of 
his salutary provisions is still in constant use, 
the statute of coroners. Another more extensive, 
and, though partly obsolete, the foundation of 
modern laws, is the statute of Winton, which, 
reciting, that ‘* from day to day, robberies, mur- 
ders. burnings and theft be more often used than 
they have been heretofore, and felons cannot be 
attainted by the oath ofjurors which had rather 
suffer robberies on strangers to pass without 
punishment, than indict the offenders, of whom 
great part be people of the same country, or at 
the least, if the offenders be of another country, 
the receivers be of places near,”’ enacts that hue 
and ery shall be made upon the commission of a 
robbery, and that the hundred shall remain an- 
Swerable for the damage, unless the felons be 
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brought to justice. It may be inferred from this 
provision, that the ancient law of frank-pledge, 
though retained longer in form, had lost its effica- 
cy. By the same act, no stranger or suspicious 
person was to lodge even in the suburbs of towns; 
the gates were to be kept locked from sunset to 
sunrising; every host to be answerable for his 
guest; the highways to be cleared of trees and 
underwood for two hundred feet on each side; 
and every man to keep arms, according to his 
substance, in readiness to follow the sheriff on 
hue and cry raised after felons. The last provi- 
sion indicates that the robbers plundered the 
country in formidable bands. One of these, in 
a subsequent part of Edward’s reign, burned tlhe 
town of Boston during a fair, and obtained a vast 
booty, though their leader had the il]-fortune not 
to escape the gallows. 

The preservation of order throughout the coun- 
try was originally entrusted, not only to the 
sheriff, coroner and constables, but to certain 
magistrates, called conservators of the peace.— 
These, in conformity to the democratic character 
of our Saxon government, were elected by the 
freeholders in their county-court. But Edward 
[. issued commissions to carry into effect the 
statute of Winton; and from the beginning of 
Edward III.’s reign, the appointment of conser- 
vators was vested in the crown, their authority 
gradually enlarged by aseries of statutes, and 
their title changed to that of justices. They 
were empowered to imprison and punish all 
rioters and other offenders, and such as they 
should find by indictment, or suspicion, to be re- 
puted thieves or vagabonds; and to take sureties 
tor good behaviour from persons of evil fame. 
Such a jurisdiction was hardly more arbitrary 
than, in our free and civilized age, it has been 
thought fit to vest in magistrates; but it was ill 
endured by a people who placed their notions 
of liberty in personal exemption from restraint, 
rather than any political theory. An act having 
been passed, (2 R. II. stat. 2. c. 6.) in conse- 
quence of unusual riots and outrages, enabling 
magistrates to commit the ringleaders of tumul- 
tuary assemblies without waiting for legal pro- 
cess till the next arrival of justices of gaol deliv- 
ery, the commons petitioned next year against 
this **horrible grievous ordinance,” by which 
‘every freeman in the kingdom would be in 
bondage to these justices,” contrary to the great 
charter, and to many statutes, which forbid any 
man. to be taken without due course of law. So 
sensitive was their jealousy of arbitrary imprison- 
ment, that they preferred enduring riot and rob- 
bery to chastising them by any means that might 
afford a precedent to oppression, or weaken 
men’s reverence for Magna Charta. 

There are two subjects remaining, to which 
this retrospect of the state of manners naturally 
leads us, and which I would not pass unnoticed, 
though not perhaps absolutely essential to a con- 
stitutional history; because they tend in a very 
material degree to illustrate the progress of soci- 
ety, with which civil liberty and regular govern- 
ment are closely connected. These are, first, 
the servitude or villenage of the peasantry, and 
their gradual emancipation from that condition; 
and secondly, the continual increase of conimer- 
cial intercourse with foreign countries. But as 
the latter topic will fall more conveniently into 
the next part of this work, I shall postpone its 
consideration for the present. 

In a former passage, I have remarked of the 
Anglo-Saxon ceorls, that neither their situation 
nor that of their descendants for the earlier reigns 
after the conquest appears to have been mere 
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servitude. Eut from the time of Henry II., as 
we learn from Glanvil, the villein so called was 
absolutely dependent upon his lord’s will, com- 
pelled to unlimited services, and destitute of pro- 
perty, not only in the land he held for his main- 
tenance, but in his own acquisitions. Ifa vil- 
lein purchased or inherited land, the lord might 
seize it; if he accumulated stock, its possession 
was equally precarious. Against his lerd he had 
no right of action; because his indemnity in 
damages, if he could have recovered any, might 
have been immediately taken away. If he fled 
from his lord’s service, or from the land which 
he held, a writ issued de nativitate probanda, 
and the master recovered his fugitive by law. 
His children were born to the same state of ser- 
vitude; and, contrary to the rule of the civil 
law, where one parent was free, and the other 
in villenage, the offspring followed their father’s 
condition. 

This was certainly a severe lot; yet there are 
circumstances which materially distinguish it 
from slavery. The condition of villenage, at 
least in later times, was perfectly relative; it 
formed no distinct order in the political econo- 
my. No man was a villein in the eye of 
law, unless his master claimed him; to all others 
he was a freeman, and might acquire, dispose of, 
or sue for property without impediment. Hence 
Sir E. Coke argues, that villeins are included in 
the 29th article of Magna Charta: ** No freeman 
shall be disseised, nor imprisoned.” For mur- 
der, rape, or mutilation of his villein, the lord 
was indictable at the king’s suit; though not for 
assault or imprisonment, which were within the 
sphere of his seignorial authority. 

This class was distinguished into villeins re- 
gardant, who had been attached from time imme- 
morial to a certain manor, and villeins in gross, 
where such territorial prescription had never 
existed, or had been broken. In the condition 
of these, whatever has been said by some wri- 
ters, I can find no manner of difference; the 
distinction was merely technical, and affected 
only the mode of pleading. The term, in gross, 
is appropriated in our legal language to property 
held absolutely, and without reference to any 
other. Thus it is applied to rights of advowson 
or of common, when possessed simply, and not 
as incident to any particular lands. And there 
can be no doubt, that it was used in the same 
sense for the possession of a villein. But there 
was a class of persons, sometimes inaccurately 
confounded with villeins, whom it is more impor- 
tant to separate. Villenage had a double sense, as 
it related to persons, or to lands. As all men were 
free or villeins, so all lands were held by a free or 
villein tenure. This great division of tenures 
was probably derived from the bocland and folk- 
land of Saxon times. Asa villein might be en- 
feoffed of freeholds, though they lay at the mercy 
of his lord, so a freeman might hold tenements in 
villenage. In this case, his personal liberty sub- 
sisted along with the burthens of territorial ser- 
vitude. He was bound to arbitrary service at 
the will of the lord, and he might by the same 
will be at any moment dispossessed ; for such was 
the condition of his tenure. Eut his chattles 
were secure from seizure, his person trom inju- 
ry, and he might leave the land whenever he 
pleased. 

From so disadvantageous a condition as this 
of villenage, it may cause some surprize that the 
peasantry of England should have ever merged. 
'The law incapacitating a villein from acquiring 
property placed, one would imagine, an insur- 
mountable barrier in the way of his enfranchise- 
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it. case indeed, that of un- 
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» population of those places, which were de- 
rned Thi la iw, whether of Wil- 
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vil. was ita According to a 
record in the 6th of Edward II., Sir John Cla- 
ng sued eighteen villeins of his manor of 
ey, for withdrawing themselves therefrom 
heir chattles; whereupon a writ was di- 
ected to them; but six of number claimed 
to be freemen, alleging the Conqueror’s charter, 
and offering to prove that they had lived in Nor- 
wich, paying scot and lot, above thirty years; 
which claim was admitted. 
| By such means, a large proportion of the pea- 
jsantry, before the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
had become hire d laborers instead of vil- 
We first hear of them, on a great scale, 
in an ordinance made by Edward III., in the 
twenty-third year of his reign. This was just 
after the dreadful pestilence of 13 and it re- 
‘cites that the number of workmen and servants 
havin x been greatly reduced by that calamity, 
the remainder demanded excessive wages from 
their empl Such an enhancement in the 
| price of though founded exactly on the 
same prii ciples as regulate the value of any 
ther commodity, is too frequently treated as a 
bave of crime by law-givers, who grudge the poor 
sient lioration of their lot, which the 
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without any interference, very 
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More than these old wages is strictly forbidden 
offered, as well as demanded. No one is 
| permitted, under color of charity, to give alms to 
a beggar. And, to make some compe nsation to 
the inferior classes for these severities, a clause 
ise, just, and practicable as the 
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is ordinance met with so little regard, that a 

e was made in parliament two vears after, 
fixing the wages of all artificers and husband- 
;men, with regard to the nature and season of 
their labor. [rom this time it became a frequent 
laint of the commons, that the statute of la- 
borers was not kept. ‘he king had in this case, 
probably, no other reason for leaving their griev- 
ance unredressed, than his inability to change 
the order of Provide silent alteration had 
been wrought in the condition and character of 
the lower classes during the reign of I Edward 
lil. This was the effect of increased knowl- 
edge and refinement, which had been i:making & 
con siderable progress for full half a century, 
though they did not readily permeate the cold re- 
igion of poverty and ignorance. It was natural 
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that the country “people, or uplandish folk, ¢ as s | bab le that avarice , as commonly hap pens, ha d gi-, I cannot presume to conjecture in what de- 
they were called, should repine at the exclusion | ven birth to oppression ; and if the gentry, as I) gree voluntary manumission is to be reckoned 
from that enjoyment of competence, and sec uri- }am inclined to believe, had become more atten-, among th ars that contribyted to the aboli- 
ty for the fruits of their labor, which the inhabi-|tive to agricultural improvements, it is reasona-|tion of villenage. Charters of enfranchisement 
tants of towns so fully possessed. The four-|ble to conjecture, a those whose tenure oblig-| were very common upon the continent. They 
teenth century was, in many parts of Europe,/ed them to unl ed services of husbandry may perhaps have heen less so in England. In- 
the age when a sense of political servitude was|were more hitorsene 4, than under their wealthy | deed the statute de donis must have operated 
most keenly felt. Thus the insurrection of the ‘and indolent masters in preceding times. very injurious!y to prevent the enfranchisement 
Jacquerie in France about the year 1358 had the| The storm that almostswept away all bulwarks | of villeins 1 along 


same character, and resulted in a great measure |¢ 
from the same causes as that of the English pea- |! 
sants in 1382. And we may account in a simi 
lar manner for the democratical tone of 
French and Flemish cities, and for the prevalence | 
of a spirit of liberty in Germany and Swisser-|! 
land. Is 
I do not know whether we shor 

part of this revolutionary 
preaching of Wicliffe’s disciples, or look upon|t 
both one and the other as phanomena belonging |r 
to that particular epoch in the progress of socie- |! 
ty. New principles, both as to civil rule and re- 
ligion, broke suddenly upon the uneducated |i 
mind, to render it bold, presumptuous and tur- |< 
bulent. But at least I make little doubt that ot it 
dislike of ecclesiastical power, which spre nee t 
rapidly among the people at this season, connect- 
ed itself with a spirit of insubordination aaa 

intolerance of political subjection. Each were 
nourished by the same teachers, the lower secu- 
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seapoene it; but the commons only presented| Henry II., who grants to all persons born or t 
complaints of the refractoriness with which vil-| be born wi ll, that they 





eins and tenants in villenage refused their due | shalt { f ull villenage in body and bloo 
ervices; and the exigencies of government led | paying an aid of twenty shillings to knight the 
to the fatal poll-tax of a groat, which was the|king’s eldest son, and six shillings a year as a 
concussion to the| proximate cause of the insurrection. By the de-|quit rent. So, in the 12th of E 1 lil., cer- 
nands of these rioters, we perceive that territo-|tain of the king’s vil 3 a nfranchised on 
ial servitude was far from extinct; but it should | payment of a fine. In strictness of law, a fine 


not be hastily concluded that they were all isement 
gator ysSess Was al- 

sh-men, to whom that condition could not have|ready at his lor Is disposal. Put custom and 
ipplie d; it being a good bar to a writ de nativi-| equity might easily introduce different maxims; 
ate probanda, that the party’s father was born in|and ‘' was psialy for the lord’s interest to en- 
ithe county of Ker courage his tenants in the acquisition of money 
After this tremendous rebellion, it might be ex- | to icdeem thems sve s, rather than to quench the 

e legislature woul use litile indul-| exertions of their industry by availing himself of 
s the lower commons. Such un-/an extreme right. Deeds of enfrane lisement 
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lar clergy; and however distinct we may think | from the immediate calamities that attend them,| perhaps a commission of the latter princess in 


a religious reformation from a civil anarchy, 
there was a good deal common in the language, | 
by which the populace were inflamed to either 
one or the other. 


the foundation of our theatre, lent fuel to the 
spirit of sedition. The 


common destination of mankind, with er 


other lesson of equality which 


religion supplies |! 
to humble or to console, 


were displayed w ith | 


coarse and glaring features in these representa-|in one day. tiots 
a law of the s 
ed their effect upon our minds: but when arude |Statute in the 12th of Richard II., no servant or | ous discomfiture of our arms in France, 
surprisingly destitute of religious in-|l!aborer could depart, 
. his service, 


tions. The familiarity of such ideas has deaden- 
peasant, 
struction during that corrupt age of the church 
was led at once to these impressive truths, we 
cannot be astonished at the intoxication of mind 
they produced, 

Though I be liev e that, compared at least with 
the aristocracy of other countrie s, the English | 
lords were guilty of very little crue Ity or injus- | 
tice, yet there were circumstances be longing to}*‘ 
that period, which might te mpt en to deal 
more hardly than before with their peasantry. 
The fourteenth ce ntury was an age of greater 
magnificence than those which had preceded, in | 
dress, in ceremonies, in buildings; foreign luxu- | 
ries were known enough to excite an eager de- 
mand among the higher ranks, and yet so scarce 
as to yield inordinate prices; while the land- 
owners were on the other hand impoverished by | 
heavy and unceasing taxation. Hence it is pro- 


| 
} 





seems to have been 


*I have been more influenced by natural pro- 
babilities than testimony, in ascri ibing this effect 
to Wicliffe’s innovations, because the historians 
are prejudiced witnesses against him. Several 
of them depose to the connexion between his 
opinions and the | Bia of 1382; especially 
Walsingham, p. 2¢ This implies no reflection | 
upon Wicliffe, any more than the crimes of the 
anabaptists in Munster do upon Luther. Every 
one knows the distich of Jobn Pall, which com-, 
prehends the essence of religious democracy : | 
‘““When Adam delved and Eve span, Where 
was then the gentleman?’ The sermon of the | 
priest, a as related by Walsingham, p. 275, derives 


its argument for equality from the common origin 
of the species. 


ple of Wicliffe. 
il. p. 420. 


He is said to have been a disci- | 


Turner’s Hist. of England, vol. | 





than from the fear and hatred of the people} 1574, d 
iThe general 
Even the scriptural moralities |from the king by the rioters at Blackheath was 
which were then exhibited, and which became |annulled by proclamation to the sheriffs; and this | hi 

revocation approved by the lords and commons | the country some time longer. 
common original, and |in parliament; who added, as was very true, that | 


;might any who had been bred to husbandry till| plete and effectual than in preceding times. 
le 


|kingdom.” In the same parliament they com- 


shall put his son or d laughter apprentice to any|see how she could have barred her r 


ecting the enfranchisement of her bond- 
ind bondwomien on certain manors upon 
charter of manumission extorted| paymentof a fine, is the last unequivocal testi- 
mony to the existence of villenage; though it is 

ighly probable that it existed in remote parts ot 


which they generate in the elevated classes.| me" 


From this general view of the English consti- 
snfranchisement could -not be made with-j| tution, as it stood about the time of Henry Vie, 
nut their consent; “* w hicl they would never| we must turn our eyes to the politica! revolutions 
give to save tl 1emselves from perishing altogether | which clouded the latter years of his re isn. The 
were turned into treason by minority of this prince, notwithstanding the vi- 
same parliament. By a very harsh|ces and dissensions of his court, and th > inglori- 

was not 
country grew 
Uthy ; the law was, on the whole, better 
e’s seal; nor|observed; the com- 









rr) 


even at the expiration of| perhaps a calamitous period. The 
from the hundred in which he lived,} more we 


without permission under the kin power of parliament more 


t 


itwelve years old exercise any other calling. A} But Henry’s weakness of understanding, becom- 
lfew years afterwards the commons petitioned jing evident as he reach 
hat villeins might not put their children to|reign a perpetual minority. His marriage with 
school, in order to advance them by the church;|a princess of strong mind, but ambitious and vin- 

and this for the honor of all the freemen of the|dictive, rather tended to weaken the govern- 
ment, and to accelerate his downfall; a certain 
|plained, that villeins fly to cities and boroughs, | reverence that had been paid to the gentleness of 
whence their masters cannot recover them; and, | the king’s disposition being overcome by her un- 
if they attempt it, are hindered by the _ People ; popularity. By degrees Henry’s natural infirmi- 
and prayed that the lords might seize their vil- ity degenerated almost into fatuity ; and this un- 
|leins in such places, without regard to the fran-/| happy condition seems to have overtaken him, 
ichises thereof. But on both these petitions the | nearly about the time when it became an ardu- 
king put a negative.* ous task to withstand the assault in preparation 

From henceforward we find little notice taken jagainst his government. This may properly in- 
of villenage in parliamentary records, and there | | troduce a great constitutional subject, to which 
a rapid tendency to its entire | some peculiar circumstances of our own age 
abolition. But the fifteenth century is barren of| have imperiously directed the consideration of 
materials; and we can only infer that as the | parliament. Though the pro ceeding zs of 1788 


d manhood, rendered his 











7 ts | 
‘same causes, which in Edward III.’s time had }and 1810 are undoubtedly prece dents of far more 
;converted a large portion of the peasantry into} ” 


free laborers, still continued to operate, they must | *If we may believe w hat is said in Blome fields’ 


‘silently have extinguished the whole system of! Hist. of Norfolk, vol. iii - Pe 572. the lord’s wife 


was a necessary Rates to the manumission of a 
villein, in order to bar her dower. If this were 
law, which it seems difficult on principle to de- 

- iny a: he enfrai ichise ment of a Vi ill in must have 
H. IV. c. 17. enacts that noone! been a troublesome business; for one does not 
ight except 


| 
personal and territorial servitude. The latter in-| 
deed was annihilated by the establishment of the| 
law of copyhold. 


*The statute 7 


trade in a borough, unless he have land or rent by fine. 

\to the value of twenty shillings a-year, but > at} [tis said in a modern book, that villenage was 
lany one may put his children to school. | very rare in Scotland, and even that no instance 
reason assigned is the scarcity of laborers in be Keeps, in records, of an estate sold with the la- 
bandry, in consequence of people living in Up-|borers and their families attached to the soil. 


land apprenticing their children. |Pinkerton’s Hist. of Scotland, vol. i. p- 147. 
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aut ty than any that can be derived from our 
ancient history, } 
has not yet been set upon the controversy, it is 
not perhaps altogether beyond the possibility of 
future discussion; and at least it cannot be unin- 


teresting to look back on those parallel or analo-| 
gous cases, by which the deliberations of par-| 


liament upon the question of regency was guid- 
ed, 

While the kines of England retained their 
continental dominions, and were engaged in the 
wars to which those gave birth, they were of 


course frequently absent from this country.—| 
Upon such occasions, the administration seems | 
at first to have devolved officially on the justi-! 
But Hen-| 


ciary, as chief servant of the crown. 
ry LI. began the practice of appointing lieuten- 
ants, or guardians of the realm (custodes regni,) 


as they were more usually termed, by way of 


temporary substitutes. They were usually no- 
minated by the king without consent of parlia- 
ment; and their office carried with it the right 
of exercising all the prerogatives of the crown. 
It was of course determined by the king’s re- 
turn; and a distinct statute was necessary in 


the reign of Henry V., to provide that a parlia-| 


ment called by the guardian of the realm during 
the king’s absence should not be dissolved by 
that event. The most remarkable circumstance 
attending these lieutenancies was that they were 
sometimes conferred on the heir apparent during 


his infaney. The Black Prince, then duke of} 


Cornwall, was left guardian of the realm in 1339, 


when he was but ten years old; and Richard his | 


son, when still younger, in 1372, during Edward 
IfT.’s last expedition into France. 


These do not, however, bear a very close an-| 


alogy to regencies in the stricter sense, or sub- 
stitutions during the natural incapacity of the 
sovereign. Ofsuch there had been several in- 
stances, before it became necessary to supply the 
deficiency arising from Henry’s derangement. 
1. At the death of John, William earl of Pem- 
broke, assumed the title of rector regis et regni, 
with the consent of the royal barons who had 
just proclaimed the young king, and probably 
conducted the government in a great measure 
by their advice. But the circumstances were 
too critical, and the time is too remote, to give 
this precedent any material weight. 2. Edward 
I. being in Sicily at his father’s death, the nobili- 
ty met at the Temple church, as we are informed 
by a contemporary writer, and after making a 
new great seal, appointed the archbishop of 
York, Edward earl of Cornwall, and the earl of 
Gloucester to be ministers and guardians of the 
realm ; who accordingly conducted the adminis- 
tration in the king’s name until his return. It 
is here observable, that the earl of Cornwall, 
though nearest prince of the blood, was not sup- 
posed to enjoy any superior title to the regency, 
wherein he was associated with two other 
nobles. But while the crown itself was hard- 
ly acknowledged to be unquestionably heredi- 
tary, it would be strange if any notion of such 
a right to the regency had been entertained. 3. 
At the accession of Edward III., then fourteen 
years old, the parliament which was immediate- 
ly summoned nominated four bishops, four earls, 
and six barons as a standing council, at the 
head of which the earl of Lancaster seems to 
have been placed, to advist the king in all bu- 
siness of government. It was an article in the 
charge of treason, or as it was then styled, of 
accroaching royal power, against Mortimer, that 
he intermeddled in the king’s household with- 
out the assent of this council. They may be 
deemed therefore a sort of parliamentary regen- 
cy, though the duration of their functions does 
not seem to be defined. 4. The proceedings 
at the commencement of the next reign are more 
worthy of attention. Edward IIl. dying June 


yet, as the seal of the legislature | 


121, 1377, the keepers of the great seal next day, 
in absence of the chancellor beyond sea, gave 
it into the young king’s hands before his council. 
He immediately delivered it to the Duke of Lan- 

ieaster, and the duke to Sir Nicholas Bonde for 

safe custody. Four days afterwards, the king in 
council delivered the seal to the bishop of St. 

David’s who affixed it the same day to divers 

letters patent. Richard was at this time ten 

years and six months old; an age certainly very 
unfit for the personal execution of sovereign au- 
thority. Yet he was supposed capable of reign- 
ing without the aid of a regency. This might 
be in virtue of a sort of magic ascribed by law- 
yers to the great seal, the possession of which 
bars all further inquiry, and renders any govern- 
ment legal. The practice of modern times, re- 
quiring the constant exercise of the sign man- 
ual, has made a public confession of incapacity 
necessary in many cases, where it might have 
been concealed or overlooked in earlier periods 
of the constitution. But, though no one was in- 
vested with the office 
twelve was named by the prelates and peers at 
ithe king’s coronation, July 16, 1377, without 
whose concurrence no public measure was to be 
carried intoeffect. I have mentioned in another 
place the modifications introduced from time to 
time by parliament, which might itself be deem- 

‘ed a great council of regency during the first 

years of Richard. 


! 


Henry VI. 


This prince was but nine months 


evident incapacity for the conduct of govern- 


{ment in his case than in that of Richard II., or| 


from the progress of constitutional principles in 
the forty years elapsed since the latter’s acces- 


sion, far more regularity and deliberation were | 


shewn in supplying the defect in the executive 
authority. Upon the news arriving that Henry 
| V. was dead, several lords spiritual and tempor- 
al assembled, on account of the imminent neces- 
sity, in order to preserve peace, and provide for 


the exercise of offices appertaining to the king. | 


| These peers accordingly issued commissions to 
|judges, sheriffs, escheators, and others for va- 
| rious purposes, and writs for a new parliament. 
| This was opened by commission under the great 
seal directed to the duke of Glocester, in the 
; usual form, and with the king’s teste. Some or- 


dinances were made in this parliament by the | 


| duke of Glocester as commissioner, and some in 
the king’s name. The acts of the peers who had 
taken on themselves the administration, and 
‘summoned parliament, were confirmed. 
| twenty-seventh day of its session, it is entered 


/upon the roll, that the king, *‘ considering his ten- | 


|der age, and inability to direct in person the con- 


cerns of his realm, by assent of lords and com-! 


mons, appoints the duke of Bedford, or, in his 
labsence beyond sea, the duke of Glocester, to be 


| protector and defender of the kingdom and En-| 
'glish church, and the king’s chief counsellor.” | 


Letters patent were made out to this effect; the 


appointment being however expressly during the! 


|king’s pleasure. Sixteen counsellors were nam- 
/ed in parliament to assist the protector in his ad- 


‘ministration: and their concurrence was made! 
i 


/necessary to the removal and appointment of offi- 
|Cers, except some inferior patronage specifically 
| reserved to the protector. In all important busi- 


|ness that should pass by order of council, the’ 


| whole, or major part, were to be present; ‘*but 
lif it were such matter that the king hath been 
faccustomed to be counselled of. that then the 


‘said lords proceed not therein without the advice | 


| of my lords of Bedford or Glocester.” A few 


;more counsellors were added by the next parlia-| 


;ment, and divers regulations established for their 


| observance. 
| This arrangement was in contravention of the 


of regent, a council of 


5. The next instance is at the accession of 


old at his father’s death; and whether from a more | 


On the | 


= . = — — ———————————————— 
‘late king’s testament which had conferred the 
regency on the duke of Glocester, in exclusion 
of his elder brother. But the nature and spirit of 
these proceedings will be better understood by 
a remarkable passage in a roll of a later parlia- 
ment; where the house of lords, in answer toa 
request of Glocester, that he might know what 
authority he possessed as protector, remind him 
that in the first parliament of the king,* ** ye de- 
‘sired to have had ye governaunce of yis land; 
affermyng yat hit belonged unto you of rygzt, as 
well by ye mene of your birth, as by ye laste 
wylle of ye kyng, yat was ye broyer, whome God 
assoile ; allegyng for you such groundes and mo- 
tyves as it was yought to your discretion made 
for your intent: whereupon, the lords spiritual 
and temporal assembled there in parliament, 
among which were there my lordes your un- 
cles, the bishop of Winchester that now liveth, 
and the duke of Exeter, and your cousin the earl 
of March that be gone to God, and of Warwick, 
and other in great number that now live, had 
great and long deliveration and advice, searched 
precedents of the governial of the land in time 
and case semblable, when kings of this land 
have been tender of age, took also information of 
the laws of the land, of such persons as be nota- 


bly learned therein, and finally found your said 


‘desire not caused or grounded in precedent, nor 
in the law of the land; the which the king that 
|dead is, in his life nor might by his last will nor 
otherwise altre, change, nor abroge, without the 
assent of the three estates, nor commit or grant 
toany person governance or rule of this land 
longer than he lived; but on that other behalf, 
the said lords found your said desire not accord- 
ing with the laws of this land, and against the 
right and fredome of the estates of the same land. 
Howe were it, that it be not thought, that any 
such thing wittinnly proceeded of your intent ; 
and nevertheless to keep peace and tranquility, 
and to the intent to ease and appease you, it was 
advised and appointed by authority of the king, 
jassenting the three estates of this land, that ye 
in absence of my lord your brother of Bedford, 
should be chief of the king’s council, and devi- 
sed unto you a name different from other coun- 
sellors, not the name of tutor, lieutenant, gov- 
ernor, nor of regent, nor no name that should 
import authority of governance of the land, but 
‘the name of protector and defensor, which im- 
porteth a personal duty of attendance to the ac- 
tual defense of the land, as well against enemies 
‘outward, if case required, as against rebels in- 
ward, if any were, that God forbid ; granting you 
therewith certain power, the which is specified 
and contained in an act of the said parliament, 
to endure as long as it liked the king. In the 
which if the intent of the said estetes had been, 
that ye more power and authority should have 
had, more should have been expressed therein; 
to the which appointment, ordinance, and act, 
ye then agreed you as for your person, making 
nevertheless protestation, that it was not your 
intent in any wise to deroge, or do prejudice 
unto my lord your brother of Bedford by your 
Said agreement, as toward any right that he 
would pretend or claim, in the governance of 
this land, and as toward any pre-eminence that 
you might have or belong unto you as chief of 
council, it is plainly declared in the said act and 


*I follow the orthography of the roll, which I 
hope will not be inconvenient to the reader.— 
Why this orthography, from obsolete and difficult, 
so frequently becomes almost modern, as will ap- 
pear in the course of these extracts, I cannot 
‘conjecture. The usual irregularity of ancient 
spelling is hardly sufficient to account for such 
variations; but, if there be any error, it belongs 
to the superintendants of that publication, and 
Is not mine. 
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articles, subscribed by my said lord of Bedford, |necessity of a more efficient ruler. This assem- perspicuous histoi ] king was a prisonet 
by yourself, and the other lords of the council. bly, which had been continued by successive jin his e1 s’ hands after the affair at St. Al- 
But as in parliament to which ye be an d upon | prorogations for nearly a year, met at Westmins- |bans,* when parliament met in July, 1455. In 
your faith and ligeance as duke locester, as|ter on the 14th of Fel ‘uary, when the session |this s on Hitt v aone, exc pt renewing 
other lords be, and not otherwise, we know no/}was opened by the duke of York, as king’s com-|the strongest oaths of allegiance to Henry and 
power nor authority that ye have, other than ye |missioner. Kemp, rchbishop of Canterbury this family. But the two ‘ meeting again 
as dukeof Glocester should have, the k ing being|/and chancellor of England, dying soon after-|efter a prorogation to No 12, during 
in parliament, at years of mest discretion: We|wards, it was judged proper to acqu: int the king |) th time the duke of York had strengthened 
marvailing with all our hearts, that consider- Windsor by a deputation of twelve lords with | party, and was appointed by commission the 
ing the open declaration of the authority and | this and othe i Ss concer! g his*coy - |king’s li utenant to Oo en pariian tt 2 1 posi- 
power belonging to my lord of Bedford, and to}ment. In fact, perhaps, this was a pretext cho-|tion was made by the ‘commons, that ‘ whereas 
you in his absence, and also to the king’s coun-|sen in order to ascertain his real eondition.—|the king had deputed the dul f York as his 
cil, subscribed pure ly and simply by my § iid | These peers report 1 to the lords’ house, two/!co oner to ] re l in tl par! t 
lord of Bedford, and by you, that you should in| days afterward . that they had opened to! ma-!was thought by the commons. that if the kine 
any wise be stirr d or moved not to content you esty th se\ | arti - of heir message but |} t r could not atte nd to th protection oct! 
therewith, or to prete nd you any other: Na - ‘could getnoa wer ne sign for no prayer ne jt! cou! , an abler 7 son shou | ippoint- 
ly cons idering, that the king, blessed by our desire,”’ though tl] y repea d the endeavor ed prote tor ow ! y a} t hav recourse 
lord, is sith the time of the said power granted |at diffe interviews. ‘J report, with th yr red of injur especia as great dis- 
unto you, far gone and grown in person, in wit |instruction on which it was founded, w it |turbar =: had | | t] west between 
and understanding, and like with the grace of|their prayer, entered of record in par! ent—/t earl of Devo é 1 Lord Bonvile. The 
God to occupy his own royal power within f Upon so authentic a testimony of the sover- jarchbishop of Can wered for the lords, 
years: And forasmuch considering the things/eign’s infirmity, the peers adjourning two days t tl vould t at alee ration what 
and causes abovesaid, and other many that long} for solemnity or deliberation. “elected and no-|t commons had suggested. Two davs after- 
were to write. We lords afor id pray, ¢ xhort | minated Richa i duk of Yo k to | prote ctor vards, tl latter ippearca tin with a requ st 
and require you, to content you with the power |and def er of the realm of und, during |conveyed nearly int me terms. Upon their 
abovesaid and declared, of the which my lord/the king’s pleasure.”” The duk« otesting his ving the chamber, the archbishop, who was 
your brother of Bedford, the king’s eldest uncle, insufficiency, requested, ‘that t! present |also chancellor, moved the peers to answer what 
contented him; and that ye none langer oe r| parliament, and by authority thereof, it be enact-/should be done in respect of the request of the 
desire, will, nor use ; giving you this that is aboven | ed, that of yourself a nd of your ful and mere dis-|commons; adding that “it is understood, that 
written for our answer to your foresaid demand, position, ye desire, nam¢ and call me to the said |they will not further proceed in matters of 
the which we will dwell and abide wit! with: name and charge, and that of any presumption | parliament, to the time that they have answer 
outen variance or changing. Over this beseech-|of myself, I take them not upon me, but only of{of their desire and request.” ‘This n oe 
ing and praying you in our most humble the due and humble obeisance that I owe to do|ended in the re-apy ointment of the duke of York 
lowly wise, and also requiring you in the ki unto the king, our most dread and sovereign lord, |to his charge of protector. The commons indeed 
name, that ve, according to the king’s command-jand to you the peerage of this land, in whom|were determined to bear no delay. As if igno- 
ment, contained in his writ sent unto rae in that |by the oceasion of the infirmity of our said sov-|rant of what had been resolved in consequence 
behalf, come to this his present parliament, and |ereign lord teth the exercise of his authority,|of their second request, they urged it a third 
intend to the good eff ct and speec a of matters to| whose noble command: nts I amas read > next ad ot } t 7? and rece ived 
be demesned and treated in the same like as of perform and obey, as any his liegeman al r that “the king our said sovereign 
right ye owe to do.” land that at such time as it shall please our | advice and a cen © of hi s lords spi- 
It is evident, that this plain, or rather rude|ed Creator to restore his most noble perso iporal, | nt parli a- 
address to the duke of Glocester, was indicated | healthful d sposition, it shall like you so to declare | ment, had named and aa sired the duke of York 
by the prevalence of Cardinal Beaufort’s party in| and notify to his good grace.” To this protes-|to be protector and defensor of this land.” It is 
council and parliament. But the sactions | tation the lords answered, that for his and their | wort] oO otice, that in these words, and in- 
in the former parliament are not unfairly repre-| discharge, an act of parliament should be made, |deed in effect, as appears by the whole transac- 
sented; and comparing them with the passage |conformably to that enacted in the king’s infan-|tion, the house of peers assumed an exclusive 
extracted above, we may perhaps be entitled to|cy, since they were compelled by an equal ne - |right of choosing the protector, though in the act 
infer, That the king does not possess any con-|cessity again to choose and name a protector and | passed to ratify their election, the commons’ as- 
stitutional prerogative of appointing a regent/defender. And to the duke of York’s request|sent, as a matter of course, is introduced. The 
during the minority of his successor; and 2.|to be informed how far the power and authority |last year’s precedent was followed in the pre- 
That neither the heir presumptive, nor any other|of his charge should extend, they replied, that |sent instance, excepting a remarkable de viation ; 
person, is entitled to exercise the royal preroga-|}he should be chief of the king’s council, and|instead of the words “during the king’s plea- 
tive during the king’s infancy, (or, by parity of |**devised therefore to the said duke a name dif-|sure,’”? the duke was to hold his office “ until 
reasoning, his infirmity,) nor to any title that| ferent from other counsellors, not the name of|he should be discharged of it by the lords in 
conveys them; the sole right of determining thejtutor, lieutenant, go regent, nor} sarlia ament.”” 
persons by whom, and fixing th limitation: Ss un-/no name that shall impo v of governor} This ex raordinary clause, and the slight alle- 
der which, the executive government shall be|of the land; but the said name of protector and | gations om- which it was thought fit to substitute 
conducted in the king’s name and behalf, de-|defensor;” and so forth, according to the lan-/a vicegerent for ‘the reigning monarch, are suffi- 
volving upon the great council of parliament. lcuage of their former address to the duke of!cient to prove, even if the common historians 
The expression used in the lords’ address to|}Glocester. An act was passed accordingly, con-| were silent, that whatever passed as to this se- 
the duke of Glocester relative to the young 5 xing; stituting the duke of York protector of th 'cond protectorate of the duke of York was alto- 
that he was far gone and grown in person, wit;church and kingdom, and chief counsellor of the | gether of a revolutionary complexion. In the 
and understanding, was not thrown out in mere|king during the latter’s pleasure: or until the Jactual circumstances of civil blood already spilled 
flattery. In two years the party hostile to Glo- 
cester’s influence had gained groun d enough to 
abrogate his office of protector, leaving only the 


honorary title of chief counsellor. For this the 


coronation, 


king’s at eight years of was 
thought a fair pretence; and undoubtedly the 


loss of that exceedingly limited authority which 
had been delegated to the protector 
have impaired the strength of government. This 
was conducted as before by a selfish and disu 
ted council; but the king’s name was sufficient 
to legalize their measures, nor does any ) 
tion appear to have been made in parliament to 
such a mockery of the name of monarchy. 

In the year 1454, the 32d of Henry’s reign, 
his unhappy malady, transmitted pe wh aps from 


obiec- 
J 


HC 


his maternal grandfather r, assumed so decided a| 


character of derangement or imbecility, that par-| 


liament could no longer conceal from itself the! e 
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*The proofs of sound mind given in this let-| 


|ter are not very decisive, but the wits of sover-| himself abbot of St. 


eigns are never weighed in golden scales. 








DLE AGES. 














prince Wal s should attain years of discre-|and the king in captivity, we may justly wonder 
tion, on w! 1iom the said dignity was imme diate- | that so much regard was shown to the regular 
ly to devolve. The patronage of certain spiri-| forms and precedents of the constitution. But 
itual be nefic s was reserved to the protector, |the duke’s natural moderation will account for 
according to the precedent of the king’s minori- part of this, and the temper of the lords for much 
ty, which-parliament was resolved to follow in| 
fevery particular. | eee may seem an improper appellation for 
It may be conjectured, by the provision made] what is usually termed a battle, wherein 5000 
in favor of the prince of Wales, then only two|men are sa 4. to have fallen. But I rely here 
years old, that the king’s condit ion was suppo-|upon my faithful guide, the Paston Letters, one 
sed to be beyond hope of restoration. But in|of which, written immediately after the engage- 
about nine months, he recovered sufficient speech| ment, says that only six score were d.— 
and recollection to supersede the duke of York’s Surely this testimony outweighs a thousand or- 
| protectorate.* The succeeding transactions are|dinary chroniclers. And the nature of the ac- 
matter of familiar, though not, perhaps, very ition, which was a sudden attack on the town of 


|St. Albans, without any pitched combat, renders 
} . hs ' } 1 ™ 

the larger number improbable. Whethamstede, 
Albans at the time, makes 
|the duke of York’s army but 3000 fighting men. 
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Laneaster. The partisans of Richard were found 
in the commons, and among the populace. Sev- 
eral months elapsed after the victory of St. Al- 
hans, before an attempt was thus made to set 
aside a sovereign, not laboring, so far as we 
know, under any more notorious infirmity than 
before. It then originated in the commons, and 
seems to have received but an unwilling con- 
sent from the upper house. Even in constitu- 


ting the duke of York protector over the head of 


Henry, whom all men despaired of ever seeing 
in a state to face the dangers of such a season, 
the lords did not forget the rights of hisson. By 
this latter instrument, as well as by that of the 
preceding year, the duke’s office was to cease 


upon the prince of Wales arriving at the age of 


discretion. 

But what had long been propagated in secret 
soon became familiar to the public ear; that the 
duke of York laid claim to the throne. He was 
unquestionably heir general of the royal line, 
through his mother, Anne, daughter of Roger 
Mortimer earl of March, son of Phillippa, daugh- 
ter of Lionel duke of Clarence, third son of Ed- 
ward III. Roger Mortimer’s eldest son, Ed- 
mund, had been declared heir presumptive by 
Richard If.; but his infancy during the revolu- 
tion that had placed Henry IV. on the throne 
had caused his pretensions to be passed over in 
silence. The new king however was induced 
by a jealousy natural to his situation to detain 
the earl of March in custody. Henry V. restor- 
ed his liberty; and, though he had certainly con- 
nived for a while at the conspiracy planned by 
his brother-in-law the earl of Cambridge and lord 
Scrop of Masham to place the crown on his head, 
that magnanimous prince gave him a free par- 
don, and never testified any displeasure. The 
present duke of York was honored by Henry VI. 
with the highest trusts in France and Ireland; 
such as Peaufort and Glocester could never have 
dreamed of conferring on him, if his title to the 
crown had not been reckoned obsolete. It has 
been very pertinently remarked, that the crime 
perpetrated by Margaret and her counsellors in 
the death of the duke of Glocester was the de- 
struction of Lancaster. From this time, the 
duke of York, next heir in presumption while 
the king was childless, might innocently con- 


template the prospect of royalty ; and when such | 


ideas had long been passing through his mind, 
we may judge how reluctantly the birth of 
Prince Edward, nine years after Henry’s mar- 
riage, would be admitted to disturb them. The 
queen’s administration unpopular, careless of 
national interests, and partial to his inveterate 
enemy, the duke of Somerset; the king incapa 
ble of exciting fear or r spect; his own con- 
sciousness of powerful alliances and universal 
favor; all these combined could hardly fail to 
nourish those opinions of hereditary right, which 
he must have imbibed from his infancy. 

The duke of York preserved through the cri- 
tical season of rebellion such moderation and hu- 
manity, that we may pardon him that bias in 
favor of his own pretensions, to which he became 
himself a victim. Margaret perhaps, by her san- 
guinary violence in the Coventry Parliament of 
1460, where the duke and all his adherents were 
attainted, left him not the choice of remaining 
a subject with impunity. But with us, who are 
to weigh these ancient factions in the balance of 
wisdom and justice, there should be no hesita- 
tion in deciding, that the house of Lancaster 
were lawful sovereigns of England. 


led acts of parliament, if oaths of allegiance from 
ithe whole kingdom, and more particularly from 
who now advanced a contrary pretension, 
\if undisturbed, unquestioned possession during 
sixty years, could not secure the reigning family 
‘against a mere defect in their genealogy, when 
| were the people to expect tranqulility? Sceptres 
| were committed, and governments were institu- 
ited, for public protection and public happiness, 
|not certainly for the benefit of rulers, or for the 
isecurity of particular dynasties. No prejudice 
| has less in its favor, and none has been more 
| fatal to the peace of mankind, than that which 
jregards a nation of subjects as a family’s private 
\inheritance. For, as this opinion induces reign- 
\ing princes and their courtiers to look on the 
| people as made only to obey them, so when the 
\tide of events has swept them from their thrones, 
\it begets a fond hope of restoration; a sense of 
‘injury and of imprescriptible rights, which give 
ithe show of justice to fresh disturbances of pub- 


those 


‘lie order, and rebellions against established au-| 


|thority. Even in cases of unjust conquest, 
|which are far stronger than any domestic revolu- 
ition, time heals the injury of wounded indepen- 
idence, the forced submission to a victorious 
enemy is changed into spontaneous allegiance 
}to a sovereign, and the laws of God and nature 


lenjoin the obedience that is challenged by reci-| 


|procal benefits. But far more does every na- 
i\tional government, however violent in its origin, 
| become legitimate, when universally obeyed and 
ijustly exercised, the possession drawing after it 


ithe right; not certainly that success can alter the | 


linoral character of actions, or privilege usurpa- 
ition before the tribunal of human opinion, or in 
| the pages of history, but that the recognition of 
be government by the people is the binding pledge 
lof their allegiance so long as its corresponding 
|duties are fulfilled. And thus the law of Eng- 
‘land, even under the statute of treasons, has 
\been held to annex the subject’s fidelity to the 
reigning monarch, by whatever title he may 
|have ascended the throne, and whoever else 
lmay be its claimant. But the statute of 11th 
'Henry VII. c. 1. has furnished an unequivocal 
}commentary upon this principle; when, alluding 


} ' . 2 ° 
\to the condemnations and forfeitures by which 


ithose alternate successes of the white and red | 


lroses had almost exhausted the noble blood of 
England, it enacts that ‘‘ no man for doing true 
jand faithful service to the king for the time be- 
\ing be convict or attaint of high treason, nor of 
‘other offences, by act of parliament or other- 
wise.’ 

Though all classes of men and all parts of 
| England were divided into factions by this un- 
jhappy contest, yet the strength of the Yorkists 
lay in London and the neighboring counties, 
jand generally among the middling and lower 
people. And this is what might naturally be 
lexpected. For notions of hereditary right take 
‘easy hold of the populace, who feel an honest 
|sympathy for those whom they consider as in- 
jured; while men of noble birth and high sta- 
tion have a keener sense of personal duty to their 
sovereign, and of the baseness of deserting their 
fallegiance. Notwithstanding the wide spread- 
jing influence of the Nevils, most of the nobility 

were well affected to the reigning dynasty. We 
have seen how reluctantly they acquiesced in 
the second protectorate of the duke of York, 
after the battle of St. Albans. 
oral peers took an oath of fealty to Henry and 


|his issue in the Coventry parliament of 1460, 
I am in-| which attainted the duke of York and the earls 


deed astonished, that not only such historians as|of Warwick and Salisbury. And in the memo- 
% a | » os : a. . ° . ¥ . 
Carte, who wrote undisguisedly upon a Jacobite! rable circumstances of the duke’s claim person- 


system, but men of juster principles have been 


é |ally made in parliament, it seems manifest, that 
inadvertent enough to mention the right of the | 


the lords complied not only with hesitation but 


Thirty-two tem-| 


DLE AGES. 


hat assembly appears for the most part| nation, if three descents of the crown, if repeat-|and duty for Henry by confirming the crown to 
to have been faithfully attached to the house of 


‘him during his life.* The rose of Lancaster 
blushed upon the banners of the Staffords, the 
Percies, the Veres, the Hollands, and the Court- 
ineys. Ali these illustrious families lay crushed 
for a time under the ruins of their party. But 
the course of fortune, which has too great a mas- 
tery over crowns and sceptres to be controlled 
‘by men’s affections, invested Edward IV. with 
|a possession which the general consent of the 
nation both sanctioned and secured. This was 
\effected in no slight degree by the furious spirit 
of Margaret, who began a system of extermina- 
tion by acts of attainder, and execution of pri- 
soners, that created abhorrence, though it did 
not prevent imication. 
her northern army, whom she led towards Lon- 
don after the battle of Wakefield, lost the Lan- 
castrian cause its former friends,t and might 
justly convince reflecting men, that it were bet- 
ter to risk the chances of a new dynasty, than 
‘trust the kingdom to an exasperated faction. 

A period of obscurity and confusion ensues, 
)during which we have as little insight into con- 
|stitutional as general history. There are no con- 
{temporary chroniclers of any value, and the rolls 
of parliament, by whose light we have hitherto 
steered, become mere registers of private bills, 
or of petitions relating tocommerce. The reign 
of Edward IV. is the first during which no sta- 
tute was passed for the redress of grievances, 
or maintenance of the subject’s liberty. Nor is 
there, if 1 am correct, a single petition of this na- 
ture upon the roll. Whether it were that the 
commons had lost too much of their ancient 
courage to present any remonstrances, or that a 
wilful omission has vitiated the record, is hard 
to determine; but we certainly must not imagine 
|that a government cemented with blood poured 
on the scaffold as well as in the field, under a 
passionate and unprincipled sovereign, would 
afford no scope for the just animadversion of par- 
liament. The reign of Edward IV. was a reign 
of terror. One half of the noble families had 
been thinned by proscription; and though gen- 
erally restored in blood by the reversal of their 
attainders, a measure certainly deserving of much 
approbation, were still under the eyes of vigilant 
and inveterate enemies. The opposite faction 


their own creation, while the hopes of their ad- 
versaries were only dormant. And indeed, 
without relying on this supposition, it is com- 
monly seen, that when temporary circumstances 
having given a king the means of acting in dis- 
regard of his subjects’ privileges, it is a very dif- 
ficult undertaking for them to recover a liberty, 
which has no security so effectual as habitual 
possession. 


*Rot. Parl. p. 375. This entry in the roll is 
highly interesting and important. It ought to 
be read in preference to any of our historians. 
Hume, who drew from inferior sources, is not 
altogether accurate. Yet one remarkable circum- 
stance, told by Hall and other chroniclers, that 
the duke of York stood by the throne, as if to 
claim it, though omitted entirely in the roll, is 
conlirmed by Whethamstede, abbot of St. Al- 
bans, who was probably then present. This 
shews that we should only doubt and not reject, 
unless upon real grounds of suspicion, the as- 
sertions of secondary writers. 

+The abbey of St. Albans was stripped by the 
queen and her army after the second battle fought 
jat that place, Feb. 17, 1461; which changed 
|Whethamstede the abbot and_historiographer 
|from a violent Lancastrian into a Yorkist. His 
change of party is quite sudden, and amusing 
enough. See too the Paston Letters, vol. i. p- 
206. Yet the Paston family were originally Lan- 


house of York. If the original consent of the unwillingness; and in fact testified their respect! castrian, and returned to that side in 1470. 
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attention, their political institutions. There re-| 
mains a large tract to be explored, if we would 
complete the circle of historical information, and | 
give to our knowledge that copiousness and clear 
perception which arise from comprehending a} 
subject under numerous relations. The philoso-| 
phy of history embraces far more than the wars 
and treaties, the factions and cabals of common 
political narration ; it extends to whatever illus-| 
trates the character of the human species in a} 
particular period, to their reasonings and senti-| 
ments, their arts and industry. Nor is this com- 
prehensive survey merely interesting to the) 
epeculative philosopher; without it, the states- 
man would form very erroneous estimates of 
events, and find himself constantly misled in 
any analogical application of them to present cir- 
cumstances. Nor is it an uncommon fallacy to 
neglect the general signs of the times, and to de- 
duce a prognostic from some partial coincidence | 
with past events, where a more enlarged com-| 
parison of all the facts that ought to enter into! 
the combination would destroy the whole paral-| 
lel. The philosophical student, however, wil! 
not follow the antiquary into his minute details; | 
and though it is hard to say what may not supply | 
matter for a reflecting mind, there is always some 
danger of losing sight of grand objects in his- 
torical disquisition, by too laborious a research | 
into trifles. I may possibly be thought to furnish, 
in some instances, an example of the error I con-| 
demn. Butin the choice and disposition of to- 
pics to which the present chapter relates, some 
have been omitted on account of their compara-| 
tive insignificance, and others on account of their | 
want of connection with the leading subject. | 
Even of those treated I can only undertake to 
give a transient view; and must bespeak the | 
reader’s candor to remember, that passages | 
which, separately taken, may often appear su-| 
perficial, are but parts of the context of a single | 
chapter, as the chapter itself is of an entire work. | 
The Middle Ages, according to the division 1} 
have adopted, comprise about one thousand 
years, from the invasion of France by Clovis, to 
that of Naples by Charles VIII. This period, | 
considered as to the state of society, has been | 
esteemed dark through ignorance, and barbarous | 
through poverty and want of refinement. And| 
although this character is much less applicable to 
the two last centuries of the period, than to those | 
which preceded its commencement, yet we can-| 
not expect to feel in respect of ages at best im-| 
perfectly civilized and slowly progressive, that | 
interest which attends a more perfect develope-| 
ment of human capacities, and more brilliant ad- 
vances inimprovement. The first moiety indeed | 
of these ten ages is almost absolutely barren, and | 
presents little but a catalogue of evils. The sub-| 
version of the Roman empire, and devastation of | 
its provinces by barbarous nations, either imme- 
diately preceded, or were coincident with the 
commencement of the middle period. We begin 
in darkness and calamity: and though the shad-' 
ows grow fainter as we advance, yet we are to| 
break off our pursuit as the morning breathes! 
upon us, and the twilight reddens into the lustre 
of day. | 
No circumstance is so prominent on the first 
survey of society during the earlier centuries of | 
this period as the depth of ignorance in which it 
was immersed ; and as from this, more than any | 
single cause, the moral and social evils which 
those ages experienced appear to have been de- | 
rived and perpetuated, it deserves to occupy the | 
first place in the arrangement of our present | 
subject. We must not altogether ascribe the 


most equally extinguished, if the august throne 
of the Cwsars had been left to moulder by its 
intrinsic weakness. Under the paternal sov- 


ereignty of Marcus Aurelius, the approaching | 


declension of learning might be scarcely per- 
ceptible to an incurious observer. There was 
much indeed to distinguish his times from those 


of Augustus ; much lost in originality of genius, | 


in correctness of taste, in the masterly conception 
and consummate finish of art, in purity of the 
Latin, and even of the Greek language. But 


there were men who made the age famous, grave | 


lawyers, judicious historians, wise philosophers ; 
the name of learning was honorable, its professors 


were encouraged; and along the vast surface of 


the Roman empire there was perhaps a greater 
number, whose minds were cultivated by intel- 
lectual discipline, than under the more brilliant 
reign of the first emperor. 

It is not, I think, very easy to give a perfectly 
satisfactory solution of the rapid downfall of lit- 
erature between the ages of Antonine and of Dio- 
cletian. Perhaps the prosperous condition of the 
empire from Trajan to Marcus Aurelius, and the 
patronage which those good princes bestowed on 


jetters gave an artificial health to them for a mo-| 


ment, and suspended the operation of a disease 
which had already begun to undermine their 
vigor. Perhaps the intellectual energies of man- 
kind can never remain stationary; and a nation 
that ceases to produce original and inventive 


minds, born to advance the land-marks of knowl-! 


edge or skill, will recede from step to step, till it 
loses even the secondary merits of imitation and 
industry. During the third century, not only 
were there no great writers, but even few names 


of indifferent writers have been recovered by) 


the diligence of modern inquiry. Law neglected, 
philosophy perverted till it became contemptible, 


|history nearly silent, the Latin tongue growing! 


rapidly barbarous, poetry rarely and feebly at- 
tempted, art more and more vitiated; such were 


the symptoms by which the age previous to Con-| 


stantine announced the decline of the human 


intellect. If we cannot fully account for this) 


unhappy change, as I have observed, we must, 


however, assign much weight to the degradation | 


of Rome and Italy in the system of Severus and 
his successors, to the admission of barbarians into 
the military and even civil dignities of the em- 
pire, to the discouraging influence of provincial 
and illiterate sovereigns, and to the calamities 
which followed for half a century the first inva- 
sion of the Goths and the defeat of Decius. ‘To 
this sickly condition of literature the fourth cen- 
tury supplied no permanent remedy. If under 
the house of Constantine the Roman world suf 
fered rather less from civil warfare or barbarous 
invasions, than in the preceding age, yet every 
other cause of decline just enumerated prevailed 
with aggravated force; and the fourth century 
set in storms sufficiently destructive in them- 
selves, and ominous of those calamities which 
humbled the majesty of Rome at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing period, and overwhelmed 


the western empire in absolute and final ruin| 


before its termination. 


The diffusion of literature is perfectly distin-| 


guishable from its advancement, and whatever 
obscurity we may find in explaining the varia- 
tions of the one, there are a few simple causes 
which seem to account forthe other. Knowledge 
will be spread over the surface of a nation in 


proportion to the facilities of education, to the! 


free circulation of books, to the emoluments and 


distinctions which literary attainments are found | 


to produce, and stlll more to the reward which 


| with the country. If these are the sources 
| which nourish literature, we should naturally 
expect that they must have become scanty or 
dry, when learning languishes or expires. Ac- 
cordingly in the later ages of the Roman empire 
a general indifference towards the cultivation of 
letters became the characteristic of its inhabitants. 
Laws were indeed enacted by Constantine, Ju- 
lian, Theodosius, and other emperors, for the en- 
couragement of learned men and the promotion 
of liberal education. But these laws, which 
would not perhaps have been thought necessary 
in better times, were unavailing to counteract 
the lethargy of ignorance in which eVen the na- 
tive citizens of the empire were contented to 
repose. This alienation of men from their nation- 
al literature may doubtless be imputed, in some 
measure, to its own demerits. A jargon of mys- 
| tical philosophy, half fanaticism and half impos- 
ture, a barren and inflated eloquence, a frivolous 
philology, were not among those charms of wis- 
dom, by which man is to be diverted from plea- 
sure or aroused from indolence. 

In this temper of the public mind, there was 
little probability that new compositions of excel- 
lence would be produced, and much doubt 
whether the old would be preserved. Since the 
invention of printing, the absolute extinction of 
any considerable work seems a danger too im- 
probable for apprehension. The press pours 
forth in a few days a thousand volumes, which 
scattered, like seed in the air, over the republic 
of Europe, could hardly be destroyed without the 
extirpation of its inhabitants. But in the times 
of antiquity, manuscripts were copied with cost, 
labor, and delay; and if the diffusion of know!l- 
edge be measured by the multiplication of books, 
no unfair standard, the most golden ages of an- 
cient learning could never bear the least com- 
parison with the three last centuries. The des- 
\truction of a few libraries by accidental fire, the 
desolation of a few provinces by unsparing and 
illiterate barbarians, might annihilate every ves- 
tige of an author, or leavea few scattered copies, 
which, from the public indifference, there was 
no inducement to multiply, exposed to similar 
casualties in succeeding times. 

We are warranted by good authorities to as- 
sign, as a collateral cause of this irretrievable 
revolution, the neglect of heathen Jiterature by 
the Christian church. I am not versed enough 
in ecclesiastical writers to estimate the degree of 
this neglect; nor am I disposed to deny that the 
|mischief was beyond recovery before the acces- 
sion of Constantine. From the primitive ages, 
however, it seems that a dislike of pagan learn- 
ing was pretty general among Christians. Many 
of the fathers undoubtedly were accomplished in 
liberal studies, and we are indebted to them for 
valuable fragments of authors whom we have 
lost. But the literary character of the church is 
not to be measured by that of its most illustrious 
leaders. Proscribed and persecuted, the early 
Christians had not perhaps access to the public 
schools, nor inclination to studies which seemed, 
very excusably, uncongenial to the character of 
‘their profession. Their prejudices, however, 
survived the establishment of Christianity. The 
fourth council of Carthage in 398 prohibited the 
reading of secular books by bishops. Jerome 
plainly condemns the study of them, except for 
pious ends. All physical science, especially, was 
held in avowed contempt, as inconsistent with 
revealed truths. Nor do there appear to have 
been any canons made in favor of learning, oF 
any restriction on the ordination of persons abso- 
'lutely illiterate. There was, indeed, abundance 


ruin of literature to the barbarian destroyers of they meet in the general respect and applause of|of what is called theological learning displayed 


the Romanempire. So gradual, and, apparently, 


society. This cheering incitement, the genial 


‘in the controversies ofthe fourth and fifth cen- 


so irretrievable a decay had long before spread |sunshine of approbation, has at all times promo-|turies. And those who admire such disputations 
over all liberal studies, that it is impossible to pro- _ted the cultivation of literature in small republics,| may consider the principal champions in them as 
nounce whether they would not have been al-| rather than large empires, and in cities compared | contributing to the glory, or at least retarding the 
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decline, of literature. But I believe rather that 
polemical disputes will be found not only to 
corrupt the genuine spirit of religion, but to 
degrade and contract the faculties. What keen- 
ness and subtlety these may sometimes acquire 
by such exercise is more like that worldly 
shrewdness we see in men whose trade it is 
to outwit their neighbors, than the clear and calm 
discrimination of ee However this may 
be, it cannot be doubted that the controversies 
agitated in the church during these two centu- 
ries must have diverted studious minds from 
profane literature, and narrowed more and moré 
the circle of that knowledge which they were 
desirous to attain. 

The torrent of irrational superstitions which 
carried all before it in the fifth century, and the 
progress of ascetic enthusiasm, had an influence 
still more decidedly inimical to learning. I can- 
not indeed conceive any state of society more 
adverse to the intellectual improve ment of man- 
kind, than one which admitte dof no middle line 
between gross dissoluteness and fanatical morti- 
fication. An equable tone of public morals, so- 
cial and humane, verging neither to re 
ness nor austerity, seems the most adapted to 
genius, or at least to letters, as it is to individual 
comfort and national prosperity. After the intro- 
duction of monkery and its unsocial theory of 
duties, the serious and the reflecting part of man- 
kind, on whom science mostly relies, were turn- 
ed to habits which, in the most favorable view, 
could not quicken the intellectual energies; and 
it might be a difficult que stion, whether the cul- 
tivators and admirers of useful literature were 
less likely to be found among the profligate citi- 
zens of Rome and their barbarian conquerors, or 
the melancholy recluses of the wilderness. 

Such, therefore, was the state of learning be- 
fore the subversion of the Western Empire. 
And we may form some notion how little proba- 
bility there was of its producing any excellent 
fruits, even if that revolution had never occur- 
red, by considering what took place in Greece 
during the subsequent ages; where, although 
there was some attention shown to preserve the 
best monuments of antiquity, and diligence in 
compiling from them, yet no one original writer 
of any superior merit arose, and learning, though 
plunged but for a short period into mere dark- 
ness, may be said to have languished in a middle 
region of twilight for the greater part of a thou- 
sand years. 

But, not to delay ourselves in this speculation, 
the final settlement of barbarous nations in Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy consummated the ruin of litera- 
ture. Their first irruptions were uniformly at- 
tended with devastation; and if some of the 
Gothic kings, after their establishment, proved 
humane and civilized sovereigns, yet the nation 
gloried in its original rudeness, and viewed with 
no unreasonable disdain, arts, which had neither 
preserved their cultivators from corruption, nor 
raised them from servitude. Theodoric, the 
most famous of the Ostrogoth kings in Italy, 
could not write his name, and is said to have re- 
Strained his countrymen from attending those 
schools of learning, by which he, or rather per- 
haps his minister Cassiodorus, endeavored to re- 
vive the studies of his Italian subjects.. Scarce- 
ly one of the barbarians, so long as they confinu- 
ed unconfused with the native inhabitants, ac- 
quired the slightest tincture of letters; and the 
praise of equal ignorance was soon aspired to 
and attained by the entire mass of the Roman 
laity. They, however, could hardly have divest- 
ed themselves so completely of all acquaintance 
with even the elements of learning, if the lan- 
guage, in which the books were written, had not 
ceased to be their natural dialect. This remark- 
able change in the speech of France, Spain and 





Italy, is most intim: ately connected with the ex- 
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tinction of learning; and the re is enough of ob- 
scurity, as well as of interest, in the subject, to 
deserve some discussion. 

It is obvious on the most cursory view of the 
French and Spanish languages, that they as well 
as the Italian, are derived from one common 
source, the Latin. That must, therefore, have 
been at some period, and certainly not since the 
establishment of the barbarous nations in Spain 
and Gaul, substituted in ordinary use for the ori- 
ginal dialects of those countries, which are gen- 
erally supposed to have been Celtic, not essen- 
tially differing from that which is spoken in 
Wales and Ireland. Rome, says Augustin, im- 
posed not only her yoke, but her language upon 
conquered nations. The success of such an at- 
tempt is indeed very remarkable. Though it is 
the natural effect of conquest, or of commercial 
intercourse, to engraft fresh words and foreign 
idioms on the stock of the original language, yet 
the entire disuse of the latter, and adoption of 
one radically different, scarcely takes place in the 
lapse of a far longer period than that of the Ro- 
man dominion in Gaul. Thus, in part of Bri- 
tany, the people speak a language which has per- 
haps sustained no essential alteration from the 
revolution of two thousand yours j and we know 
how steadily another Celtic dialect has kept its 
ground in Wales, notwithstanding English laws 
and government, and the long line of contiguous 
frontier which brings the natives of that princi- 
pality into contact with Englishmen. Nor did 
the Romans ever establish their language, I 
know not whether they wished to do so in this 
Island, as we perceive by that stubborn British 
tongue which has survived two conquests. 

In Gaul and Spain, however, they did suc- 
ceed, as the present state of the Frenchand pen- 
insular lenans iges renders undeniable, though by 
gradual changes, and not, as the Benedictine au- 
thors of the Histoire Litteraire de la France seem 
to imagine, by a sudden and arbitrary innova- 
tion. This is neither possible in itself, nor agree- 
able to the testimony of Ireneus, bishop of Lyon, 
at the end of the second century, who laments 
the necessity of learning Celtic. But, although 
the inhabitants of these provinces came at length 
to make use of Latin so completely as their mo- 
ther-tongue, that few vestiges of their original 
Celtic could perhaps be discovered in their com- 
mon speec h, it does not follow that they spoke 
with the pure pronunciation of Italians, far less 
with that conformity to the written sounds, which 


we assume to be essential to the expression of 


Latin words. 

It appears to be taken for granted, that the Ro- 
mans pronounced their language as we do at 
present, so far at least as the 
all the consonants, however we may admit our 
deviations from the classical standard, in proprie- 
ty of sounds, and in measure of time. Yet the 
example of our own language, and of the French, 
might show us that orthography may become a 
very inadequate papeeeeniaave: of pronunciation. 
It is indeed capable of proof, that in the purest 
ages of Latinity, some variations existed between 
these two. Those numerous changes in spelling | 
which distinguish the same words in the poetry 
of Ennius and Virgil are best expl aine d by the 
supposition of their being accommodated to the 
current pronunciation. 
letters, softened down through delicacy of ear, 
or rapidity of utterance, gradually lost their place 
in the written language. Thus exfregit and ad- 
rogavit assumed a form representing their more 
liquid sound; and auctor was latterly spelled 
autor, Which has been followed in French and 
Italian. Autor was probably so pronounced at 
all times; and the or ‘tho zray phy was afterwards 
corrected or corrupted, whic h ever we please to 
say, according tothe sound. We have the best 
authority to assert, that the final m was very 
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faintly pronounced, rather, it seems, as a rest 


and short interval between two syliables, than 
an articulate letter; nor indeed can we conceive 
upon what other was subject to elision 
before a vowel in verse; since we cannot sup- 
pose that the nice ears of Rome would have sub- 
mitted to a capricious rule of poetry, for which 
Greece presented no analogy. 

A decisive proof, in my opinion, of the devia- 
tion which took place, through the rapidity of 
ordinary elocution, from the strict ie of enun- 
ciation, may be found in the metre of Ter nce. 
His verses, which are absolutely refractory to the 
common laws of prosody, may he re adily scanned 
by the application of this principle. Thus, in 
the first act of the Heautontimorumenos, a part 
t random, I have found, I. Vowels con- 
tracted or droppe d, so as teshorten the word by 
a syllable; in rei, 


ground 


selected a 


wia, diutius, ei, solius, eam, 
divitias, voluptatem, illius, 
semel; II. The proceleusmatie foot, or four short 
syllables, instead of the dactyl; a i. V. 59, 
73. 76. 88. 109. scen. ii. v. 36. III. 1e elisi 
of s in words ending with us, or is short, and 
sometimes even of the whole syllable, before the 
next word beginning with a vowel; in scen. i. 
v. 30. 81. 98. 101. 116. 119. scen. ii. v. 28. IV. 
The first syllable of ille is repeatedly shortened, 
and indeed nothing is more usual in Terence 
than this license; whence we may collect how 
ready this word was for abbreviations into the 
French and Italian articles. V. The last letter 
of apud is cut off, scen. i. v. 120. and scen. ii. v. 
8. VI. Hodie is used asa pyrrhichius in scen. 
iis ve 11. VII. Lastly, there is a clear instance 
of a short syllable, the antepenultimate of im- 
purelim, lengthened on account of the accent, at 
the 113th verse of the first scene. 
These licenses are in all probability chiefly col- 
— il, and would not have been adopted in pub- 
> harangues, to which the precepts of rhetorical 
writers commonly relate. ‘But if the more ele- 
gant language of the Romans, since such we 
must suppose to have been copied by Terence 
for his higher characters, differed so much in or- 
dinary discourse from their orthography, it is pro- 
bable that the vulgar went into much greater de- 
viations. The popular prot 1unciation errs gene- 
rally, we might say perhaps invariably, by ab- 
breviation of words and by liquefying conso- 
nants, as is natural to the rapidity of cdélloquial 
speech. It is by their knowledge of orthography 
and etymology, that the more educated parts of 
the community are preserved from these corrupt 
modes of pronunciation. There is always there- 
fore a standard by which common speech may 
be rectified-; and in proportion to the diffusion of 
knowledge and politeness, the deviations from it 
will be more slight and gradual. But in distant 
provinces, and especially where the language it- 
self is but of recent introduction, many more 
changes may be expected to occur. Even in 
France and England, there are provincial dia- 
lects, which if written with all their anomalies 
of pronunciation as well as idiom, would seem 
strangely out of unison with the regular lan- 
guage ; and in Italy, as is well known, the varie- 
ties of dialect are still more striking. Now, in 
an advancing state of society, and especially 
with such a vigorous political circulation as we 
now experience in England, language will con- 
stantly approximate to uniformity, as provincial 
expressions are more and more rejected for in- 
correctness or inelegance. But, where literature 
is on the decline, and public misfortunes contract 
the circle of those who are solicitous about re- 
finement, as in the last ages of the Roman em- 
pire, there will be no longer any definite stand- 
ard of living speech, nor any general desire to 
conform to it, if one could be found; and thus 
the vicious corruptions of the vulgar will entire- 
lv predominate. The niceties of ancient idiom 
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will be totally lost; while new diene will be 
formed out of violations of grammar, sanctioned 
by usage which, ¢ awe a civilized people, would 
have been proseril ed at their appearance. 

Such appears to have been the progress of 
corruption in the Latin language. The adoption 
of words from the Teutonic dialects of the bar- 
barians, which took place very freely, would not 
of itself have destroyed the character of that 
language, though it sullied its purity. Th 
worst law Latin of the middle ages is still Latin, 
if its barbarous terms have been bent to the regu- 
lar inflexions. It is possible, on the other hand, 
to write whole pages Italian, wherein every 
word shall be of unequivocal Latin derivation, 
though the character and personality, if | may 
so say, of the language be entirely dissimilar. 
But, as I conceive, the loss of literature took 
away the only check upon arbitrary pronuncia- 
tion and upon erroneous grammar. Each peo- 
ple innovated through caprice, imitation of their 
neighbors, or some of those indescribable causes, 
which dispose the organs of different nations to 
different sounds. The French melted down the 
middle consonants; the Italians omitted the final. 
Corruptions arising out of ignorance were min- 
gled with those of pronunciation. It would 
have been marvellous, if illiterate and semi-bar- 
barous prov incials had pt eserved that delicate 
precision in using the inflexions of tenses, which 
our best scholars do not clearly attain. The com- 
mon speech of any people whose language is 
highly complicated, will be full of solecisms. 
The French inflexions are not comparable in 
number or delicacy to the Latin, and yet the 
vulgar confuse their most ordinary forms. 

But, in all probability, the variation of these 
derivative languages from popular Latin has been 
considerably less than it appears. In the purest 
ages of Latinity, the citizens of Rome itself made 
use of many terms which we deem barbarous, 


and of many idioms which we should reject as | 


modern. That highly complicated grammar, 
which the best writers employed, was too ellipti- 
cal and obscure, too deficient in the connecting 
part of speech, for general use. We 
deed ascertain in what degree the vulgar Latin 
differed from that of Cicero or Seneca. It would 
be highly absurd to imagine, as some are said to 
have done, that modern Italian was spoken at 
Rome under Augustus. But [ believe it may 
be asserted, 
of those words in the present language of Italy, 
which strike us as incapable of a Latin etymolo- 
gy, are in fact derived from those current in the 
Augustan age, but that very many phrases w hich 
offended nicer ears prevailed in the same verna- 


cular speech, and have passed from thence into} 
Such, for ex- 


the modern French and Italian. 
ample, was the frequent use of prepositions to 
indicate a relation between two parts of a sen- 
tence, which a classical writer would have made 
to depend on mere inflexion. 

From the difficulty of retaining a right dis- 
crimination of tense seems to have proceeded the 
active auxiliary verb. It is possible that this was 
borrowed from the Teutonic languages of the 
barbarians, and accommodated both by them and 
by the natives to words of Latin origin. The 
passive auxiliary is obtained by a very ready res- 
olution of any tense in that mood, and has not 
been altogether dispensed with even in Greek, 
while in Latin it is used much more frequently. 
It is not quite so easy perceive the propriety 
of the active habeo or 


Cut in some in- 


iliaries in conjugating the verb. 
nouch; and it 


stances this analysis is proper ¢ 
may be supposed that nations, 
mology or correctness, applied the same verb by 
a rude analogy to cases where it ought not strict- 
ly to have been employed. 


cannot in- | 


not only that much the greater part | 


| bably than the invasion of Clovis 


teneo, one or both of which 
all modern languages have adopted as their aux-} 


careless of ety-| 
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Next to the changes dense on sronunciation 
and to the substitution of auxiliary verbs for in- 
flection he usage of the definite and indefinite 
articles in nouns appears the most considerable 

tep in the transmutation of Latin into its deriva- 
tive languages. None but Latin, I believe, has 
ever wanted this part of speech; and the defect, 
to which custom reconciled the Romans, would 
be an insuperable stumbling-block to nations who 
were to translate their original idiom into that 
language. 
ipse or ille to the purposes of an article might 
perhaps be no unfrequent vulgarism of the pro- 


ivincials; and after the Teutonic tribes brought 


in their own grammar, it was natural that a cor- 
ruption should become universal, which in fact 
supplied a real and essential deficiency. 

That the quantity of Latin syllables is neglect- 
ed, or rather lost in modern pronunciation, seems 
to be generally admitted. Whether indeed the 
ancient Romans, in their ordinary speaking, dis- 
tinguished the measure of syllables with such 
uniform musical accuracy as we imagine, giving 
@ certain time to those termed long, and exactly 
half that duration to the short, might perhaps be 
questioned; though this was probably dor.e, or 


attempted to be done, by every good reader of 


poetry. Certainly, however, the laws of quanti- 
ty were forgotten, and an accentual pronuncia- 
tion came to p eamemninete, before Latin had ceas- 
oa to be a living language. A Christian writer, 

1amed Commodianus, who lived before the end 

of the third century, according to some, or, as 
siitens think, in the reign of Constantine, has 
leit us a philological curiosity, in a series of at- 
tacks on the pagan superstitions, composed in 
what are meant to be verses, regulated by accent 
instead of quantity, exactly as we read Virgil at 


| present. 


[It is not improbable that Commodianus may 
have written in Africa, the province in which, 
more than any, the purity of Latin was debased. 
At the end of the fourth century, St. Augustin 
assailed his old enemies, the Donatists, with 
nearly the same arms that Commodianus had 
wielded against heathenism. But as the refined 
and various music of hexameters was unlikely 
to be relished by the vulgar, he prudently adopt- 
ed a different measure. All the nations of Eu- 
rope seem to love the trochaic verse; it was fre- 
quent on the Greek and Roman stage; it is more 
common than any other in the popular poetry of 
modern languages. This proce = from its sim- 
plicity, its liveliness, and its ready accommoda- 
tion to dancing and music. In St. Augustin’s 
poem, he united to a trochaic measure the novel 
attraction of rhyme. 

Africa must have lost all regard to the rules 
of measure in the fourth century, so it appears 
that Gaul was not more correct in the two next 
ages. A poem addressed by Auspicius, bishop 
of Toul, to Count Arbogastes, of earlier date pro- 
,is written with 
no regard to quantity. The bishop by whom this 
Was composed is mentioned by his contempora- 
ries as a man of learning. Probab lv he did not 
choose to perplex the barbarian to whom he was 
writing (for Arbogastes is plainly a barbarous 
name) by legitimate Roman metre. In the next 
century, Gregory of Tours informs us that Chil- 
write Latin verses; but the 


peric attempied to 


lines could not be reconciled to any division of 


feet; his ignorance having confounded long and 
short syllables together. Now Chilperic must 

i rned to speak Latin like 
the Franks, and w: smatterer in several kinds 
of literature. If Chilperic therefore was not 
master of these distinctions, we may conclude 
that the bishops and other Romans with whom 
he conversed did not observe them; and that his 
blunders in versifica 


rules, which, ‘however fit to be preserved in po- 


A coarse expedient of applying unus, | 


other kings of 


tion arose from ignorance of 
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etry, were entirely obsolete in the living Latin of 
his age. Indeed the frequency of false quanti- 
ties in the poets even of the fifth, but much 
more of the sixth century, is palpable. Fortu- 
natus is quite full of them. This seems a deci- 
sive proof that the ancient pronunciation was 
lost. Avitus tells us, even at the beginning of 
the same age, that few preserved the proper 
measure of syllables in singing. Yet he was 
bishop of Vienna, where a purer pronunciation 
might be expected than in the remoter parts of 
Gaul. 

Detective, however, as it had become in res- 
pect to pronunciation, Latin was still spoken in 
France during the sixth and seventh centuries. 
We have compositions of that time, intended for 
the people, in grammatical language. <A song is 
still extant, in rhyme and loose accentual mea- 
sure, written upon a victory of Clotaire Il. over 
the Saxons in 622, and obviously intended for 
circulation among the people. Fortunatus says 
in his life of St. Aubin of Angers, that he should 
take care not to use any expression unintelligibl 
to the people. Baudemind, in the middle of the 
seventh century, declares, in his life of St. 
Amend, that he writes in a rustic and vulgar 
style, tha: the reader may be excited to imitation. 
Not that these legends were actually perused by 
the populace; for the very art of reading -~was 
confined to a — But they were read publicly 
in the churches, and probal ly with a pronuncia- 
tion accommo: 5d: ited to the corruptions of ordina- 
ry language. Still the Latin syntax must have 
been tolerably understood ; and we may there- 
fore say that Latin had not ceased to be a living 
ae in Gaul during the seventh century. 

Faults indeed against the rules of grammar, as 
well as the usua! idioms, perpetus uly occur in the 
best writers of the Merovingian period, such as 
Gregory of Tours; while charters drawn up by 
less expert scholars deviate much farther from 
purity. 

The corrupt provincial idiom became gradually 
more and more dissimilar to grammatical Latin; 
and the lingua Romana rustica, as the vulgar 
patois (to borrow : word that I cannot well trans- 
late) has been called, acquin »d a distinet charac- 
ter as a new language in the eighth century. 
Latin orthography, which had been hitherto pret- 
ty well maintained in books, though not always 
in charters, gave way to a new spelling, con- 
formable to the current pronunciation. ‘Thus 
we find lui, for illius, in the Formularies of Mar- 
culfus; and Tu lo juva ina liturgy of Charle- 
magne’s age, for Tu illum juva. When this bar- 
rier was once broken down, such a deluge of in- 
novation poured in, that all the Latin characteris- 
tics were effaced in writing as well as speaking, 
and the existence of a new language became un- 
deniable. Ina council held at Tours in 813, the 
bishops are ordered to have certain homilies of 
the fathers translated into the rustic Roman, as 
well as the German tongue. Aflier this it is un- 
necessary to multiply proofs of the change which 
Latin had undergone. 

In Italy, the progressive corruptions of the 
Latin language were analogous to tliose which 
occurred in France, though we do not find in 
writings any unequivocal specimens of a new 
formation at so early a period. but the old 
inscriptions, even of the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, are full of solecisms and cc rrupt orthogra- 
phy. In legal instruments under the L ombard 
kings, the Latin inflexions are indeed used, but 
with so little regard to propriety, that it is ob- 
vious the writers had not the slightest tincture 
of grammatical knowledge. This observation eX- 
tends toa very large proportion of such docu- 


iments down to the twelfth century, and is as 


eee to France and Spain as it is to Italy. 
In these charters the peculiar characteristics of 
Italian calegmahe and grammar frequently ap- 
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pear. Thus we find in the eighth century, di- 
veatis for debeatis, da for de in the ablative, 
avendi for habendi, dava for dabat, cedo a deo, 
and ad ecclesia, among many similar 
tions. Latin was so changed, it is said bya 
writer of Charlemagne’s age, that scarcely any 
art of it was popularly hoewn. Italy indeed 
had suffered more than France itself by invasion, 
and was reduced to a lower state of barbarism, 
though probably from the greater distinctness of 
pronunciation habitual to the Italians, they lost 
less of their original language than the French. 
[ do not find, however, in the writers who have 
treated this subject, any express evidence of a 
vulgar language distinct from Latin, earlier than 
the close of the tenth century, when it is said 
in the epitaph of Pope Gregory V., who died in 
999, that he instructed the people in three dia- 
lects—the Frankish or German, the vulgar, and 
the Latin: 
Usus Francisca, vulgari, et voce Latina, 
Instituit populos eloguio triplici. 

When the Latin had thus ceased to be a liv- 
ing language, the whole treasury of knowledge 
was locked up from the e yes of the pe op le. The 
few who might have imbibed a taste for litera- 
ture, if books had been Saati to 1D m, were 
reduced to abandon pursuits that could only be 
cultivated through a kind of education not easily 
within their reach. Schools confined to cathe- 
drals and monasteries, and exclusively designed 
for the purposes of religion, afforded no encour- 
agement or opportunities to the laity. The worst 
effect was, that as the newly formed languages 
were hardly made use of in writing, Latin being 
still preserved in all legal instruments and pub- 
lic correspondence, the very use of letters, as 
well as of books, was forgotten. For many cen- 
turies, to sum up the account of ignorance ina 
word, it was rare for a layman, of whatever 
rank, to know how to sign his name. Their 
charters till the use of seals became general, 
were subscribed with the mark of the cross. Still 
more extraordinary it was to find one who had 
any tincture of learning. Even admitting every 
indistinct commendation of a mon kish biogra- 
pher, (with whom a knowledge of F chnteh daenes 
would pass for literature,) we could make outa 
very short list of scholars. None certainly wer¢ 
more distinguished as such than Charlemagne 
and Alfred. But the former, unless we re ject a 
very plain testimony, was incapable of writing; 
and Alfred found difficult y in making a transla- 


corru p- 
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tion from the pastoral instructions of St. Gre- 


gory, on account of his imperfect knowledge of 
Latin. 

Whatever mention, 
learning and the learned; during these dark 
ages, must be understood to relate only to such 
as were within the pale of clergy, wh 
was pretty extensive, and comprehended many 
who did not exercise the offices of r ligious min- 
istry. But even the clergy were, for a long pe- 
riod, not very materially s up rior, as a body, to 
the uninstructed laity. An inconceivable cloud 
of ignorance overspread the face of the whole 
chureh, hardly broken by a fe w glimmering 
lights, who owe almost the whole of their dis- 
tinction to the surrounding darkness. In tle 
sixth century the best writers in Latin wert 


ich indeed 


1eea 


scarcely read; and perhaps from the middle of 


this age to the eleventh, there was, in a general 


view of literature, little diffe rence to be discern- 
ed. If we look more accurately, there will ap- 
pear certain gradual shades of twilight on each 
side of the greatest obscurity. France reached 
her lowest point at the beginning of the eighth 
century ; but England was at that time more re- 
spectable. and did not fall into complete degra- 
dation, till the middle of the ninth. The re could 
be nothing more de po than the state of let- 
ters in Italy and in England during the succeed- 





therefore, we find of 
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ing century; but France seems to have been 


uniformly, though very slowly, progressive from 


: aco - I 
the time of Charlemag 


Of this pre Vallinge ignorance it 1s easy to pro- 
duce abundant testimony. Contracts were mad 
verbally, for want of notaries capable of drawing 





i 


up charters; and these, when written, were fre- 


que ntly barbarous and ungrammiatical to an in- 
credible degree. For some considerable inter- 
vals, scarcely any monument of literature has 
been preserved except a few jejune chronicles, 
the vilest legends of saints, or verses equally 
destitute of spirit and metre. In almost every 
council, the ignorance of the clergy forms a sub- 
ject for reproach. It is asserted, by one held in 
992, that scarcely a single person was to be 
found in Rome itself who knew the first elements 
of letters. Not one priest of a thousand in Spain, 
about the age of Charlemagne, could ad 
common letter of salutation to another. 
land, Alfred declares that he could not 
asingle priest south of the Thar 
part of England,) at the time 
who understood the ordinary prayers, or could 
translate Latin into his nother-ton gue.¢ Nor 
was this better in the time of Dunstan, when it 
1 rgy knew how 
translate a Latin letter.t The homilies which 





his accession, 


to write or 


‘ t i 
they preached were compiled for their use by 
some bishops, from former works of the same 
kind, or the writings of the fathers. 





This universal ignorance was rendered una- 
voidable among other 
books, which sould only be procured at an im- 


*These four dark centuries, the eighth, ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh, occupy five large quarto 
volumes of the Literary History of France by the 
fathers of St. Maur. But the most useful part 
will be found in the general view at the com- 
mencement of each volume; the remainder is 
taken up with biographies, into w hich a reader 
may dive at random, and sometimes bring up a 
curious fact 

Tiraboschi, Storia « 


€ 


lla Litteratura, t. ili. and 
Muratori’s forty-third Dissertation are good au- 


thorities for the condition of letters in Italy; but 


[ cannot easily give references to all the books 
which I have consultes 

¢Spelman. Vit. Alfred. Append. The whole 
drift of Alfred’s preface to this transjation is to 
defend the expediency of rendering books into 
English, on account of the general 
Latin. The zeal which this excellent prince 
shows for literature is delig htful. Let us endea- 
vor, he says, that all the English youth, especially 
the children of those who are free-born, and can 
educate them may learn to read English, befor 
they take to any employment. Afterwards, such 
as please may be instructed in Latin. Before 
Danish invasion indeed, he tells us, churches 


were well furnished with books; but the priest 


I 
} 





got little good from thi em, being written in a for- 
eign lan guage which they could not understand. 

tMabillon, De Re Dipion atica, p. 55. Orde- 
ricus Vitalis, a more candid judge of our unfor- 
tunate ancestors chan other contemporary annal- 


English were, at the con- 
illiterage, which he 
invasion. However, In- 

- , rT: sland eny 
tne iodrary of royiana con- 


} 


I 
hundred volumes, till the 





gulfus tells 


tained above 





unfortunate fire that destroyed that abbey in 
1091. Such a library was very extraordinary in 
the eleventh century, and could not have be 


equalled for some ages afterwards. faceiiee 
mentions at thesame time, a nadir, as he 
a planatarium, executed in various metals. This 
had been presented to Abbot Turketul in the 
tenth century by aking of France, and was, I 
make no doubt, of Arabian, or perhaps Greek 
manutacture, 


calls it, 
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mense price. From the conquest of Alexandria 
by the Saracens at the beginning of the seventh 
century, when tl Egyptian yrus almost 
cf d to be po 1 ) ro , to t] ‘ é 
ot 1e tenth, about wv i ot king 
pape! irom cotton rags see s a Intro- 
duced, there were no mat fi 
cept parchment, a substan: OO € 
pe Pp , a 

be readily spared for mere purposes 

y 5] pur} 
ture.* Hence an unfortunate pra 


ground, of erasing a manuscript In or 











stitute another on the same skin. 
ioned probably the loss of many ancie 
who have made way forthe legends 
or other ecclesiastical rubbish 
If we could listen to some literary historians, 
we should believe that the darkest ages contain- 
i | many indiv iduz ils not only d stinguished 
heir contemporaries, but positively emi- 
bilities and k ’ ig A proneness 
very monk, of wh production a few 
a devotional t tis su ves, ever 
bishop. of whom it is related that he composed 


homilies, runs throu oh the laborious work of the 
Penedictins of St. Maur, the Literary History of 
France, and, in a less degree, is observable even 
in ‘Tiraboschi, and - most books of this class. 


Alcuin, Hinema » Ra ban, and a number of 





inferior names, become real giants of learning 
in their uncritical pan cs. But one might 
justly say, that ignorance is the smallest defect 
of the writers of these dark ages. Several of 
them were tolerably acquainted with books; but 
that wherein they are uniformly deficient is ori- 
ginal argument or expression. Almost every 
one is a compiler of scraps from the fathers, or 
from some semi-classical authors as BEoethius, 
Cassiodorus, or Martianus Capella. Indeed I 
im not aware that there appeared more than two 
really considerable men in the republic of le tters, 


from the sixth to the middle of the eleventh cen- 
in, surnamed Scotus or Erigena,a na- 
tive of Ireland; and Gerbert, who became pope 
by the name of Sylvester II.: the first endowed 
with a bold and acute metaphysical genius; the 


second excellent, for the t when he lived, 
in mathematical science and mechanical inven- 
ons 
If it be demanded, by what cause it happened, 
that a few sparks of ancient learning survived 
throughout this long winter, we can only ascribe 


their preservation to the establishment of Chris- 
tianity. Religion aldne made a bridge, as it 

*Parchment was so scarce ! E 
procured about 1120 for an illuminated copy of 














ible. "Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry, 

the deficiency was of 

for this purpose; it can- 

e was no pa chment for 

Manuscripts written upon papyrus, as may be 

supposed from the fragility of the material as well 

as he difficulty of procuring it, a yf extreme 

rarity. That in the Eritish Museum, being: 

charts r at R 1 in 572 isin eve- 

ry respect the most curious; at i indeed both 

Mabilion and Muratori m never to have seen 

thing writt on | though they trace 

Ss Occasional 1 wn to the eleventh o1 

twelfth centuries. Mabillon De Re Diplomatica, 

|. ii. Muratori, Antichita Italiane, Dissert. xliii. p. 

60 But the authors of the Nouveau Traite de 

D le u€ =] ak 0 ( € ! ust prt on 

his mat il as extant in France 1 It > a fe 
p. 493. 

: As o th ceneral carcit and h xh p! ce ol 


7 
tion to Hist t. Charles V. note x. and Warton, in 


: 
the above cite d dissert ition, not to quote authors 

} } ] 
less accessible, have colle cted § ne of the lead- 
ine facts; to whom I refer t ! ler 
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were, across the chaos, and has linked the two 
periods of ancient and modern civilization.—| 
Without this connecting principle, Europe might 


OF SOCIETY DURING THE 


one of the most eminent fathers, and by the gen- 


eral consent of the church. These are certainly 
no adequate excuses for keeping the people in 


indeed have awakened to intellectual pursuits,}ignorance; and the gross corruption of the mid- 


and the genius of recent times needed not to be 
invigorated by the imitation of antiquity. But 
the memory of Greece and Rome would have 
been feebly preserved by tradition, and the mon- 
uments of those nations might have excited, on} 
the return of civilization, that vague sentiment 
of speculation and wonder with which men now | 
contemplate Persepolis or the Pyramids. It is | 
not, however, from religion simply that we have 
derived this advantage, but from religion as it| 
was modified in the dark ages. Such is the 
complex reciprocation of good and evil in the | 
dispensations of Providence, that we may assert, 
with only an apparent paradox, that, had reli- 
gion been more pure, it would have been less 
permanent, and that christianity has been pre- 
served by means of its corruptions. The sole | 
hope for literature depended on the Latin lan- 
guage; and I do not see why that should not 
have been lost, if three circumstances in the 
prevailing religious system, all of which we are 
justly accustomed to disapprove, had not con- 
spired to maintain it; the papal supremacy, the 
monastic institutions, and the use of a Latin li- 
turgy. I. A continual intercourse was kept up 
in consequence of the first, between Rome and 
the several nations of Europe; her laws were | 
received by the bishops, her legates presided in | 
councils ; so that a common Janguage was as ne- | 
cessary in the church as it is at present in the 
diplomatic relations of kingdoms. II. Through- | 


out the whole course of the middle ages, there | 


was no learning, and very little regularity of 
manners, among the parochial clergy. Almost 

every distinguished man was either the member | 
of a chapter or of a convent. The monasteries 
were subjected to strict rules of discipline, and 
held out, at the worst, more opportunities for | 
study than the secular clergy possessed, and 
fewer for worldly dissipations. But their most 
important service was as secure repositories for 
books. All our manuscripts have been preserv- | 
ed in this manner, and could hardly have de- | 
scended to us by any other channel; at least, 
there were intervals, when I do not conceive 
that any royal or private libraries existed. IIIf. | 
Monasteries, however, would probably have con- 
tributed very little towards the preservation of 
learning, if the Scripture and the liturgy had been 
translated out of Latin when that language ceas- 
ed to be intelligible. Every rational principle of 
religious worship called for such a change; but 
it would have been made at the expense of pos- 
terity. One might presume, if such refined con- 
jectures were consistent with historical caution, 
that the more learned and sagacious ecclesiastics 
of those times, deploring the gradual corruption 
of the Latin tongue, and the danger of its abso- 
lute extinction, were induced to maintain it as 
a sacred language, and the depository, asit were, 
of that truth and that science which would be 
lost in the barbarous dialects of the vulgar. But 
a simpler explanation is found in the radical dis- 
like of innovation which is natural to an estab- 
blished clergy. Nor did they want as good pre- 
texts, on the ground of convenience, as are 
commonly alleged by the opponents of reform. 
They were habituated to the Latin words of the 
church service, which had become, by this as- 
sociation, the readiest instruments of devotion, 
and with the majesty of which the Romance jar- 

gon could bear no comparison. Their musical 
chants were adapted to these sounds, and their 
hymns depended, for metrical effect, on the mark- 
ed accents and powerful rhymes which the La- | 
tin language affords. The vulgate Latin of the 

Bible was still more venerable. It was likea 

e oy of a lost original; and a copy attested by 


| thousand superstitions, 


imulated multitude. 


|Southcote 


| tors. There are many 
‘ficient number of instances may be collected, 


jages in this respect. 
‘as affording more general evidence, 
‘local or obscure superstition. 


icharters begin with these words: 


| Millennium, it naturally 


iof these was the 


| trepidity. 
|terated the primary character of judicial combat, 


{arm 


|dle ages is in a great degree assignable to this 
| policy. 
|have eventually derived from it the utmost ad- 


But learning, and consequently religion, 


vantage. 

In the shadows of this universal ignorance, a 
like foul animals of night, 
| were propagated and nourished. It would be 


| Very unsatisfactory to exhibit a few specimens 





‘of this odious brood, when the real character of 


those times is only to be judged by their accu- 
In every age, it would be 
easy to select proofs of irrational superstition, 
|which, se parate ly considered, seem to degrade 
mankind from its level in the creation; and per- 
j|haps the contemporaries of Swedenborg and 
have -no right to look very con- 
temptuously upon the fanaticism of their ances- 
books, from which a er" 


ignorance of the middle 
I shall only mention two, 
than any 
In the tenth cen- 
tury, an opinion prevailed every where, that 
the end of the world was approaching; many 
** As the world 
is now drawing to its close.’? An army march- 
ing under the emperor Otho I. was so terrified 
by an eclipse of the sun, which it conceived to 


show the absurdity and 


announce this consummation, as to disperse has- 


tily on all sides. As this notion seems to have 
been founded on some confused theory of the 
died away, when the 
seasons proceeded in the eleventh century with 


their usual regularity. A far more remarkable 


jand permanent superstition was the appeal to 
| heaven in judicial controversies, whether through 


the means of combat or of ordeal. The principle 
same ; but in the former, it was 
mingled with feelings independent of religion; 
the natural dictates of resentment in a brave 
man unjustly accused, and the sympathy of a 
warlike people with the display of skill and in- 
These, in course of time, almost obli- 


and ultimately changed it into the modern duel, 
in which assuredly there is no mixture of super- 
stition.* But, in the various tests of innocence, 
which were called ordeals, this stood undisguis- 
ed and unqualified. It is not necessary to de- 
scribe what is so well known; the ceremonies 
of trial by handling hot iron, 
into boiling fluids, by floating or sinking 
in cold water, or by swallowing a piece of con- 
secrated bread. It is observable that as the in- 
terference of heaven was relied upon as a matter 

*Duelling, in the modern sense of the word, 
exclusive of casual frays and single combats dur- 
ing war, was unknown before che sixteenth cen- 
tury. But we find one anecdote, which seems 
to illustrate its derivation from the judicial com- 
bat. The dukes of Lancaster and Brunswic 
having some differences agreed to decide them 
by duel before John king of France. The lists 
were prepare@@with the solemnity of a real trial 
by battle; but the king interfered to prevent the 
engagement. Villaret, t.ix. p.71. The barbar- 
ous practice of wearing swords as a part of do- 
mestie dress, which tended very much to the 
frequency of duelling, was not introduced till 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. I can 
only find one print in Montfaucon’s Monuments 
of the French monarchy where a sword is worn 
without armour before the reign of Charles VIII., 
though a few, as early as the reign of Charles 
VI., have short daggers in their girdles. The 
exception is a figure of Charles VIT., t. iii. pl. 47. 


MIDDLE 


by plunging the, 


AGES. 

of course, it seems to have been reckoned nearly 
indifferent, whether such a test was adopted, 
as must, humanly considered, absolve all the 
guilty, or one that must convict all the‘innocent, 
The ordeals of hot iron or water were however 
more commonly used: and it has been a perplex- 
ing question, by what dexterity these tremen- 


dous proofs were eluded. They seem at least to 
have placed tle decision of all judicial contro- 
versies in the hands of the clergy, who must 
have known tlie secret, whatever that might be, 


of satisfying the spectators that an accused per- 
son had he ld a mass of burning iron with impu- 
nity. For several centuries this mode of inves- 
tigation was in great repute, though not without 
opposition from some eminent bishops. It does 
discredit to the memory of Charlemagne that he 
Was one of its warmest advocates,* But thi 
judicial combat, which indeed might be reckon- 
ed one species of ordeal, gradually put an end 
to the rest; and as the church acquired better 
notions of law, and a code of her own, she stre- 
o nuously exerted herself against all these barbar- 
ous superstitions. 

But the religious ignorance of the middl 
ages sometimes burst out in ebullitions of epi- 
demical enthusiasm, more remarkable than these 
superstitious ages, though proceeding in fact 
from similar causes. For enthusiasm is little 
else than superstition put in motion, and is 
equally founded on a strong conviction of super- 
natural agency without any just conceptions of 
its nature. Nor has any denomination of Chris- 
tians produced, or even sanctioned, more fanati- 
cism than the churchof Rome. These epidemi- 
cal phrenzies, however, to which I am alluding, 
were merely tumultuous, though certainly fos- 
tered by the creed of perpetual miracles, which 
the clergy inculeated, and drawing a legitimat: 
precedent for religious insurrection from cru- 
sades. For these, among their other evil con- 
sequences, seem to have principally excited a 
wild fanaticism that did not sleep for several 
centuries. 


*It was abolished by Louis the Debonair, a 
man, as | have noticed in another place, not in- 
ferior, as a legislator, to his father. 

yOrdeals were not actually abolished in France, 
notwithstanding the law Louis above men- 
tioned, so late as the eleventh century, Bouquet, 
t. Xi. p. 430, nor in 
Henry III. Some of the stories we read, where- 
in accused persons have passed triumphantly 
through these severe proofs, are perplexing 
enough ; and perhaps it is safer, as well as eas- 
ier, todeny than to explain them. For exam- 
ple a writer in the Archewologia, vol. xv. p. 192, 
has shown that Emma, queen of Edward the 
Confessor, did not perform her trial by stepping 
between, as Blackstone imagines, but upon nine 
red hot ploughshares. But he seems not aware 
that the whole story is unsupported by any con- 
temporary or even respectab i? testimony. A 
similar anecdote is related of Cunegunda, wife 
of the Emperor Henry II., which probably gave 
rise to thatof Emma. There are, however, me- 
dicaments, as is well known, that protect the 
skin to a certain degree against the effect of fire. 
This phenomenon would pass for miraculous, 
and form the basis of those exaggerated stories 
in monkish books. 

tThe most singular effect of this crusading 
spirit was witnessed in 1211, when a multitude 
amounting, as some say, to 90,000, chiefly com- 
posed of children, and commanded by a child, 
set out for the purpose of recovering the Holy 
Land. They came for the most part “from Ger- 
many, and reached Genoa without harm. But 
finding there an obstacle which their imperfect 
knowle dge of geography had not anticipated, 
they soon dispersed in varions directions. Thir- 


England, till the reign of 
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The first conspicuous ap pearance of it was in 
the reign of Philip Augustus, when the merce- 
nary troops, dismissed from the pay of that prince 


and of He nry Il.. committed the greatest outrages 
in the south of France. One Durand, a carpen- 
ter, deluded, it is said, by a contrived appearance 
of the Virgin, put himself at th id of an army 
of the populace, in order to a troy these ma- 
rauders. His followers were styled Brethren of 
the White Caps, from the linen coverings of their 
heads. They bound themselves not to play at 
dice, nor frequent taverns, to wear no affected 
clothing, to avoid perjury and vain swearing. 
After Some successes ater the plunderers, they 


went so far as to forbid the lords to take any dues 
from their vaseals, on pain of incurring the in- 
dignation of the brotherhood. It may easily be 
jmagined that they were soon entirely discom- 
fitted, so that noone dared to own that he had 


} 


belonged to them. 

During the captivity of Louis in Egypt, a more 
extensive and terrible ferment broke out in Flan- 
ders, and spread from thence over great t 
France. An impostor de clared himself commis 
sioned by the virgin to preach a crus ide, to 
the rich and noble, who for their pride, had been 
rejected of God, but to the poor. His dise 
were called Pastoureaux, the simplicity of she} 
herds having « x posed them more readily to this 
delusion. In a they were swelled by 
t confluence of abundant streams to a moving 
mass of a hundred thousand men, divided into 
companies, W ith banners bearing a cross and 
lamb, and commanded by the impostor’s lieuten- 
ants. He assumed a priestly character, preach- 
ing, absolving, annulling marriages. At Amiens, 
Bourges, Orleans, and Paris itself, he was re- 
ceived as divine prophet. Even the regent 
Blanche, for a time, was led away by the popular 
tide. His main topic was reproach of the clergy 
for their idleness and corruption, a theme well 
adapted to the ears of the people, who had long 
been uttering similar strains of complaint. In 
towns his followers massacred the priests 
and plundered the monasteries. The govern- 
ment at length began to exert itself; and the 
public sentiment turning against the 
so much confusion, this rabble was put t he 
sword or dissipated. Seventy years afterwards, 
an insurrection almost exactly parallel to this 
burst out under the same pretence of a crusade. 
These insurgents too bore the name of Pastou- 
reaux, and their short career was distinguished 
by a general massacre of the Jews.* 

But though the contagion of fanaticism spreads 
much more rapidly among the populace, and in 
modern times is almost entire ly confined to it, 
there were examples in the middle ages, of an 
epidemical religious lunacy, from which no class 


not 


iples 


I 
le D- 


short time 


} 
he 


some 


ot 


was exempt. One of these occurred about the 
year 1260, when a multitude of every rank, age 
and sex, marching two by two in procession 
ilong the streets and public roads, mingled 
groans and dolorous hymns with the sound of 
leathern scourges which they ar upon 


their naked backs. 
which, as it 
sincerity, 


From this mark of penitence, 
bears at least all the appearance of 
not uncommon in the church of 
Rome, they acquired the name of Flagellants. 
Their’ career began, it is : 
whence they spread over the rest of Italy, and into 
Germany and Poland. As this spontaneous fa- 
naticism met with no encouragement from the 
church, and was prudently discountenanced by 


is 


authors of 


said, at Perugia, from! 


ty thousand arrived at Marseilles, where part! 


were murdered, part probably starved, and the 
rest sold to the Saracens. Annali di 
A.D. 1211. Velly, Hist. de France, t. iv. 

*lt is a curious question, why ‘these whirl-| 
winds of enthusiasm never arise in 


times, 


modern | 


Muratori, | 
. 206.) 














, pretending to great sanctity,” 

which had recently appeared in foreign parts.) 
The devotion of the multitude was wrought 
to this feverish height by the prevailing system 
ofthe clergy. Inthatsingular polytheism, which 


had been grafted on the language rather than the 
principles of Christianity ; nothing was so conspic- 
uous as the belief of p' rpetual miracles; if indeed 
those could be properly termed miracles, which by 
their constant recurrence, even “ on trifling oc- 
casions m within the ordinary dispensa- 





_ 
, might se 








tion of Providence. These superstitions arose in 
what are called primitive times, and are certainly 
no pert of pop ry, if in that word we include any 
especi | reference to the Roman see. But succes- 
sive ages of ignorance swelled the delusion tosuch 
an enormous pitch, that it was as difficult to 
trace, We may say without exaggeration, the real 
religion of the Gospel in the popular belief of the 


real history of Charlemagne in the 
Turpin. It must not be supposed, 
surdities were produced, well as 
nourished, by ignorance. In cases, they 
were the work of deliberate imposture. Every 
cathedral or monastery had its tutelar saint, and 
every saint his legend, fabricated in order to en- 
rich the his protection, by exag- 


laity, as the 
romance of 
that these al as 
most 


churches under 


rerating his virtues, his miracles, and conse- 
quently, his power of serving those who paid 


liberally for his patronage. 
were imaginary pr 
inscription added a 


Many of those saints 
sometimes a blundered 
name to t calend and 
sometimes, itis said, ® heathen god was surprised 
at the company to which he was introduced, and 
the rites with which he was honored. 


=on 


ie ar; 


*Something of a similar kind is mentioned by 
G. Villani, under the year 1310, |. v. iii. ce. 122. 

tSudden transitions from profligate to austere 
manners, were so common among individuals, 
that we cannot be surprised at their sometimes 
becoming in a manner nationéf\. Azarius, a 
chronicler of Milan, after describing the almost 


incredible dissoluteness Pavia, gives an ac- 
count of an instantaneous reformation wrought 
by the preaching of a certain friar. This was 
' | 


about 1360. Script. Rer. Ital. t. xvi. p- 375. 
tVillaret, t. xii. p.327. §Rot. Parl. v. iii. p. 428. 
||Chis is confessed by the authors of Historie 

Litteraire de la France, t. ii. p- 4..and indeed by 

many Catholic writers. I need not quote Mos- 

heim, who more than confirms every word of my 
text. , ; 
{Middleton’s Letter from Rome. If 


some of 
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the » CIV il ‘magistrate, it die od away in a very short | ‘Te would not be consonant to the nature of f the 
time. But itis more surprising, that, after almost | present work, to dwell upon the erroneousness 
acentury and a half of continual improvement | of this religio but its effect upon the moral and 
and illumination, another irruption of popular| intellectual character of mankind was so prom- 
extravagance burst out under circumstances ex-|inent, that no one can take a philoso; hical view 
ceedingly similar.* Inthe month of August 1399,|! of the middle ages without attending more than 
says a contemporary |! in, there appeared all/ is at present fashi onable to their ec istical 

over It ily, a description of persons called Bian- tory. That the exclusive worship of saints, un- 
chi, from the whit nen \¥ ments that they|der the guidance of an artful, though illiterate 
wore. They passed from province to province, | pri sthood, degraded the underst ling, and 
and from ¢ it} toc ty, crying out. I I cordia! with | begot a stupid cre dulity and fanaticism, is su ffi- 
their faces covered and bent towards the ground, ciently evident. But it was also so managed as 
and bearing before them a great crucifix. Their|to loosen the bonds of religion, and pervert the 
constant song was: Stabat Mater dolorosa. This'standard of morality. If these inhabitants of 
lasted three months: and whoever did not attend | heav had represented as stern avengers, 
their processions was reputed a heretic. Almost accepting no s ight atonement for heavy offen- 
1 writer of th I takes not oi ¢ ind pron pt to inte rpose py control over 

i; and Muratori ascribes a remark-; natural events for the detection an: 1 punishment 

ition of manners (though certainly a of guilt, the creed, however impossible to be re- 

nt one,) to their influence.f Nor conciled with experience, 1 ithave proved a 

confined to Italy, though no such salutary check upon a rude people, and would 

rtions are imputed to them in other at least have had the only palliation that can be 

In France, their practice of covering offered for a religious mposture, political ex- 

uch opportunity to crimes as to be pediency. In the legends of those times, on the 
the government;t and we have an | contrary, they appeared only as perpetual inter- 

of the first parliament of Henry | cessors, so good natured, and so powerful, that 

ig any one, “‘under pain of for- | a sinner was more emphatically foolish than he is 
worth, to receive the new sect in| usually represented, if he failed to secure himself 


nees. For a little at- 
to the Vir- 
servants, had 
would be told, so many of the most 
delinquents, that hi ight equitably 
presume upon similar luck in his own case. 
This monstrous superstition grew to its height 


against any bad conseque 


tention to the saints, and especially 


due liberality to their 


gin, with 
saved, he 


atrocious i" 


in the twelfth century. For the advance that 
learning then made was by no means sufficient 
to counteract the vast pncrease of monasteries, 


and the 
tion of 


opportunit which the greater cultiva- 

modern languages afforded for the diffu- 
sion of legendary It was now too that 
the veneration paid to the Virgin, in early times 
very eat. rose to exclusive idolatry. 


ics 


tales. 


rr 


an almost 


It is difficult to conceive the s stupid absurdity, 
and the disgusting profaneness of those stories, 
which were invented by the monks to do her 


honor. 


a note. 


A few examples have been thrown into 


* 


our eloquent countrymen’s positions should 
disputed, there 
monies, tl 
ized. 

*Le Grand d 


be 


are still abundant catholic testi- 


tat imaginary saints have been canon- 


?Aussy has given us, in the fifth 


volume of his Fabilaux, several of the religious 
tales, by which the monks endeavored to with- 
draw the people from romances of chiv alry. The 


Ww ill al undantl 
which may perhaps ay 
to the re ade re 

There was a man whose occupation was high- 
way robbery; but whenever he set out on any 
such expe dition, he was careful to address a 
prayer tothe Virgin. Taken at last, he was sen- 
tenced tobe hanged. While the cord was round 
his neck he made his usual prayer, nor was it 
ineffectual. The Virgin supported his feet ‘*with 
her white hands,” and thus kept him alive two 
days, to the no small surprise of the executioner, 
who attempted to complete his work with strokes 
of asword. But the same invisible hand turned 
the weapon, and the executioner was com- 
to release his victim, acknowledging the 
The thief retired into a monastery, 
which is always the termination of these deliver- 
ances. 

At the monastery of Peter near Cologne, 
lived a monk perfectly dissolute and irreligious, 
but very devout towards the A post! e. Unluckily 
he died ‘suddenly without ae The fiends 
came as usual to sieze his soul. . Peter, vexed 
at losing so faithful a votary, Saionet God to 


following specimens ly confirm my 


assertions, pear harsh and 


extravagan 
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pelled 
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miracie. 
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more injurious to public morals and the welfare 
of society than the entire absence of all religious 
notions, is a very complex question, upon which 
I would by no means pronouuce an affirmative 
decision. A salutary influence, breathed from 
the spirit of a more genuiue religion, often dis- 
played itself among the corruptions of a dege ner- 
ate superstition. In the original principles of 
monastic orders, and the rules by which they 
ought at least to have been governed, there was 
a character of meekness, self-denial, and charity, 
that could not wholly be effaced. These virtues, 
rather than justice and veracity, were inculcated 
by the religious ethics of the middle ages; and in 
the relief of indigence, it may, upon the whole, 
be asserted, that the monks did not fall short of 
their profession.* This eleemosynary spirit, in- 


admit the monk into Paradise. His prayer was 
refused, and though the whole body of saints, 
apostles, angels and martyrs, joined, at his re- 
quest, to make interest, it was of no avail. In 
this extremity, he had recourse to the Mother of 
God. ‘Fair lady,” he said, **my monk is lost if 
you do not interfere for him; but what is impos- 
sible for us will be but sport to you, if you please 
to assist us. Your son, if you but speak a word, 
must yield, since it isin your power to command 
him.”” The Queen Mother assented, and, fol- 
lowed by all the virgins, moved towards her Son. 
He who had himself given the precept, Honor 
thy father and thy mother, no sooner saw his 
own parent approach, than he rose to receive 
her; and taking her by the hand, inquired her 
wishes. The rest may be easily conjectured. 
Compare the gross stupidity, or rather the atro- 
cious impiety of this tale, with the pure theism 
of the Arabian Nights, and judge whether the 
Deity was better worshipped at Cologne or at 
Bagdad. 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances of this 
kind. In one tale, the Virgin takes the shape of 
a nun, who had eloped from a convent, and per- 
forms her duties ten years, till, tired of a libertine 
life, she returns unsuspected. ‘This was in con- 
sideration of her having never omitted to say an 
Ave as she passed the Virgin’s image. In ano- 
ther, a gentleman in love with a handsome 
widow, consents, at the instigation of a sorcerer, 
to renounce God and the saints, but cannot be 
persuaded to give up the Virgin, well knowing 
that, if he kept her his friend, he should obtain 
pardon through her means. Accordingly, she 
inspired his mistress with so much passion, that 
he married her within a few days. 


These tales, it may be said, were the produc-|of their worst vices grew so naturally out of their| 


tion of ignorant men, and circulated among the 
populace. Certainly they would have excited 
contempt and indignation in the more enlighten- 
ed clergy. ButI am concerned with the general 
character of religious notions among the people; 
and for this it is better to take such popular com- 
positions, adapted to what the laity already be- 
lieved, than the writings of comparatively learn- 
ed and reflecting men. However, stories of the 
same cast are frequentin the monkish historians. 
Matthew Paris, one of the most respectable of that 
class, and no friend to the covetousness or relax- 
ed lives of the priesthood, tells us of a knight 
who was on the point of being damned for fre- 
quenting tournaments, but saved by a donation 
he had formerly made to the Virgin. p. 290. 

*l am inclined to acquiesce in this general 


opinion; yet an account of expenses at Polton| 
Abbey, about the reign of Edward II., published 
in Whitaker’s History of Craven, p. 51, makes a| 


very scanty show of almsgiving in this opulent 
monastery. Much, however, was no doubt giv- 
en in victuals. But it is a strange error to con- 
ceive that English monasteries before the dissolu- 


\deed, remarkably distinguishes both Christianity | 
had actually passed that point, when it became! } 


Whether the superstition of these dark ages| 


and Mohammedism from the moral systems of 
Greece and Rome, which were very deficient in 


,general humanity and sympathy with suffering. 


Nor do we find in any single instance during 
ancient times, if I mistake not, those public in- 
stitutions for the alleviation of human miseries, 
which have long been scattered over every part 
of Europe. The virtues of the monks assumed a 
still higher character, when they stood forward 
as protectors of the oppressed. By an established 
law, founded on very ancient superstition, the 
precincts of a church afforded sanctuary to accu-| 
sed persons. Under a due administration of jus- 
tice, this privilege would have been simply and 
constantly mischievous, as we properly consider 
it to be in those countries where it still subsists. | 
But in the rapine and tumult of the middle ages, 
the right of sanctuary might as often be a shield 
to innocence as an immunity to crime. We can 
hardly regret, in reflecting on the desolating vi- 
olence which prevailed, that there should have 
been some green spots in the wilderness, where| 
the feeble and persecuted could find refuge. 
How must this right have enhanced the venera- 
tion of religious institutions! How gladly must 
the victims of internal warfare have turned their! 
eyes from the baronial castle, the dread and} 
scourge of the neighborhood, to those venerable 
walls, within which not even the clamor of arms 
could be heard, to disturb the chant of holy men, | 
and the sacred service of the altar! The protec-| 
tion of a sanctuary was never withheld. A son 
of Chilperic, king of France, having fled to that! 
of Tours, his father threatened to ravage all the) 
lands of the church, unless they gave him up. 
Gregory the historian, bishop of the city, replied | 
in the name of his clergy, that Christians could| 
not be guilty of an act unheard of among pagans. | 
The king was as good as his word, and did not| 
spare the estate of the church, but dared not in-| 
fringe its privileges. He had indeed previously | 
addressed a letter to St. Martin, which was laid 
on his tomb in the church, requesting permission | 
to take away his son by force; but the honest) 
Saint returned no answer.* 

The virtues, inde ed, or supposed virtues, which| 
had induced a credulous generation to enrich so 
many of the monastic orders, were not long pre- 
served. We must reject, in the excess of our 


candour, all testimonies that the middle ages pre-| 


sent, from the solemn declaration of councils, and | 
reports of judicial inquiry, to the casual evidence 
of common fame, in the ballad or romance, if we 
would extenuate the general corruption of those| 
institutions. In vain new rules of discipline were} 
devised, or the old corrected by reforms. Many) 


mode of life that a stricter discipline could have, 
no tendency to extirpate them. Such were the| 
frauds I have already noticed, and the whole 
scheme of hypocritical austerities. Their ex-| 
treme licentiousness was sometimes hardly con-| 
cealed by the cowl of sanctity. I know not by| 
what right we should disbelieve the reports of| 
the visitation under Henry VIII., entering as} 
they do into a multitude of specific charges, both 


tion fed the indigent part of the nation, and gave 
that general relief which the poor-laws are intend- 
ed to afford. 
Piers Plowman is indeed a satyrist; but he 
plainly charges the monks with want of charity. 
Little had lordes to do to give lands from their 
heires, 

To religious that have no ruthe though it rain on 
their aultres; 

In many places there the parsons be themself at 
ease, 

Of the poor they have no pitie, and that is their 
poor charitie. 

*Schmidt, Hist. des Allemands t. i. p. 347. 








probable in their nature and consonant to the 
unanimous opinion of the world.* Doubtless, 
there were many communities as well as indi- 
viduals, to whom none of these reproaches could 
apply. In the very best view, however, that 
can be taken of monasteries, their existence is 
deeply injurious to the general morals of a nation. 
They withdraw men of pure conduct and con- 
scientious principles from the exercise of socia} 
duties, and leave the-common mass of human 
vice more unmixed. Such men are always in- 
clined to form schemes of ascetic perfection, 
which can only be fulfilled in retirement; but, 
in the strict rules of monastic life, and under the 
influence of a grovelling superstition, their virtue 
lost all its usefulness. They fell implicitly into 
the snares of crafty priests, who made submission 
to the church not only the condition but the mea- 
sure of all praise. He is a good Christian, says 
Eligius, a saint of the seventh century, who 
comes frequently to church; who presents an 
oblation that it may be offered to God on the altar, 
who does not taste the fruits of his lands till he 
has consecrated a part of them to God; who can 
repeat the Creed or the Lord’s Prayer. Redeem 
your souls from punishment while it is in your 
power; offer presents and tithes to churches, 
light candles in holy places, as much as you can 
afford, come more frequently to church, implore 
the protection of the saints; for, if you observe 
these things, you may come with security at the 
day of judgment to say, Give unto us, Lord, for 
we have given unto thee.+ 

With such a definition of the Christian charac- 
ter, it is not surprising that any fraud and injus- 
tice became honorable, when it contributed to 
the riches of the clergy and glory of their order. 
Their frauds, however, were less atrocious than 
the savage bigotry with which they maintained 
their own system and infected the laity. In 
Saxony, Poland, Lithuania, and the countries on 
the Baltic Sea, a sanguinary persecution extirpa- 


| ted the origina! idolatry. The Jews were every 


where the objects of popular insult and oppres- 
sion, frequently of a general massacre, though 


| protected, it must be confessed, by the laws of 


the church, as well as, in general, by temporal 
princes.{ Of the crusades it is only necessary to 

*See Fosbrooke’s British Monachism, vol. i. p- 
127, and-vol. ii. p. 8., fora farrago of evidence 
against the monks. Clemangis, a French theo- 
logian of considerable eminence at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, speaks of nunneries in 
the following terms: Quid aliud sunt hoc tem- 
pore puellarum monasteria, nisi quedam non 
dico Dei sanctuaria, sed Veneris execranda pros- 
tibula, sed lascivorum et impudicorum juvenum 
ad libidines explendas receptacula? ut idem sit 
hodie puellam velare, quod et publice ad scortan- 
dum exponere. William Prynne, from whose 
records, vol ii. p. 229., I have taken this passage, 
quotes it on occasion of a charter of king John, 
banishing thirty nuns of Ambresbury into differ- 
ent convents, propter vite sue turpitudinem. 

tMosheim, cent. vii.c. 3. Robertson has quo- 
ted this passage, to whom perhaps I am immedi- 
ately indebted for it. Hist. Charles V., vol. |- 
note 11. 

tMr. Turner has collected many curious facts 
relative to the condition of the Jews, especially 
in England. Hist. of Eng. vol.ii. p. 95. Others 
may be found dispersed in Velly’s History ot 
France; and many in the Spanish writers, Mari- 
ana and Zurita. The following are from Vais- 
sette’s History of Languedoc. It was the cus- 
tom at Toulouse to give a blow on the face to@ 
Jew every Easter,; this was commuted in the 
twelfih century for a tribute. t. ii. p. 151. At 
Beziers another usage prevailed, that of attack- 
ing the Jews’ houses with stones from Palm Sun- 
day to Easter. Noother weapon was to be used, 
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repeat that they began in a tremendous eruption 
of fanaticism, and ceased only because that spirit 
could not be constantly kept alive. A similar 
influence produced the devastation of Langue- 
doc, the stakes and scaffolds of the Inquisition, 
and rooted in the relizious theory of Europ those 
maxims of intolerance, which it has so slowly, 
and still, perhaps, so imperfectly renounced. 
From no other cause the dictates of sound 
reason and the moral sense of mankind 
confused than by this narrow theological bigotry. 
For as it must often happen that men, to whom 
the arrogance of a prevailing faction imputes re- 
ligious error, are exemplary for their performance 
of moral duties, these virtues gradually cease to 
inake their proper impression, and are 
ted by the rigidly orthodox, as of little value in 
comparison with just opinions in speculative 
On the other hand, vices are forgiven to 
those who are zealous in the faith. I speak 
gently, and with a view to later times; in treat- 
ing of the dark ages, it would be 
say, that crimes were commended. Thus 
gory of Tours, a saint of the church, after rela- 


are 


more 


deprecia- 


noints. 
too 
more correct to 


, irre- 


murder 
of a prince whom he had previously instig ited to 
parricide, continues the »; * For God 
daily subdued his enemies to his hand, and in- 
creased his kingdom; he walked before 
him in uprightness, and did what was pleasing 
in his eyes.’’* 

It is a frequent complaint of ecc 


ting a most atrocious story of Clovis, the 
sentence 


because 


esiastical wri- 


ters, that the rigorous penances, imposed by the 
were com- 
muted in a laxer state of discipline for less se- 
vere atonements, and ultimately indeed for mo- 
We regret that the 


clergy should have lost the , 


primitive canons upon delinquents, 


nowever, 
power 


nev. must not, 
lling 
men to abstain fifteen yeal ating meat, or 
to stand exposed to public derision at the 

ofachurch. Such implicit submissiveness could 
only have produced superstition and hypocrisy 
among the laity, and prepared the road for a 
ranny not less than India or 
Egypt. Indeed the two earliest instances of ec- 
clesiastical interference with the rights of sove- 
reigns, namely the disposition of Wamba in 
Spain, and that of Louis the Debonair, were 
founded upon this austere system of penitence. 
but it is true that a repentance redeemed by mo- 


ot compel 
irom ¢€ 


gates 


ty- 


that of ancient 


but it generally produced bloodsed. The popu- 
lace were regularly instigated to the assault by a 
sermon from the bishop. At length a prelate 
wiser than the rest this ancient prac- 
tice, but not without receiving a good sum from 
the Jews. p. 485. 

*Greg. Tur. |. ii. c. 40. Of Theodebert, grand- 
son of Clovis, the same historian says, magnum 
se et in omni bonitate precipuum reddidit. In 
the next paragraph we find a story of his having 
two wives, and looking so tenderly on the daugh- 


abolished 


ter of one of them, that her mother tossed her 
over a bridge into the river. |. iii. c. 25. This 
indeed is a trifle to the passage in the text. 


There are continual proofs of immorality in the 
monkish historians. In the history of Ramsey 
Abbey, one of our best documents for Anglo- 
Saxon times, we have an anecdote of a bishop 
who made a Danish nobleman drunk, that he 
inight cheat him of an estate which is told with 
inuch approbation. Gale, Script. Anglic. t. i. p. 
441. Walter de Hemingford recounts with ex- 
cessive delight the well-known story of the Jews 
who were persuaded by the captain of their ves- 
sel to walk on the sands at low water, till the ris- 
ing tide drowned them; and adds that the cap- 
tain was both pardoned and rewarded for it by 
the king, gratiam promeruit et premium. This 
is @ mistake, inasmuch as he was hanged; but it 


exhibits the character of the historian. Heming- 
ford, p. 21. 
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ney, or performed by a substitute, could have no 
salutary effect on the sinner; and of the 
modes of atonement, which the church most ap- 


some 


proved, were particularly hostile to public mo- 
rals. None was so usual as pilgrimage; whether 
to Jerusalem or Rome, which were the great ob- 
jects of devotion; or to the shrine of some na- 
tional saint, a James of Compostella, a David o1 
a ‘Thomas Becket. This licensed vagraney wa 
naturally productive of dissoluteness, especially 
among the women. Our English ladies, thei 
zeal to obtain the spiritual treasures of Rome, 
are said to have relaxed the necessary caution 
about one that was in their own custody.* 


There 


against itinerant penite 


is a capitulary of Charlemagne directed 


nts, who probably consid- 
ered the iron chain around their necks an expia- 
future as we 


tion of 2. 


ll as past offence 
Che crusades may considered as martial pil- 


crimages on an enormous scale, and their influ- 


ence upon general morality seems to hav: n 
altogether pernicious. Those who served under 
the cross would not indeed have lived very vir- 
tuously at home; but the confidence in their own 
merits, which the principle of such expeditions 
inspired, must have aggravated the ferocity and 
dissoluteness of thei i habits. S ral 





historians attest 
existed 
states formed out of 

While religion has thus 
ty that renders it 


both among the 
their conquests. 
lost almost every quali- 


to the eood order of 


conducive 


society, the contro! of human law was still less 
efficacious. But this part of my subject has been 
anticipated in other passages of the present 


work; and | shall only glance at the want of regu- 
lar subordination, W hich re ndere d | gislative and 
udicial | the incessant 


edicts a dead letter, and at 


private warfare, rend red legitimate by the usa- 
ges of most continental nations. Such hostili- 
ties, conducted, as they must usually have been, 


with injustice and cru 


lty, could not fail to pro- 
pacious ferocity in the 


duce a degree ot ra 


g general 
disposition of a people. And this certainly was 


characteris 
ny centuries. 

It is easy to infer the degradation of society 
during the dark the state of religion 
and police. Certainly there are a few great land- 
marks of moral distinctions so deeply fixed in 
human nature, that no degree of rudeness can | 
destroy, nor even any superstition remove them. 
Wherever an extreme corruption has, in any 
particular society, defaced these sacred arche- 
types that are given to guide and correct the sen- 
timents of mankind, it is in the course of Provi- 
dence, that the society itself should perish by in- 
ternal discord, or the sword of a congue ror. In 
the worst ages of Europe there must have exist- 
ed virtues, of fidelity, grati- 
tude and disinterestedness; sufficient at least to} 
preserve the public approbation of more elevated 
principles than the public conduct displayed. 
Without these imperishable elements, there could 
have been no restoration of the moral 
nothing upon which reformed faith, revived 
knowledge, renewed law, could exercise their 
nourishing influences. But history, which re- 
flects only the more prominent features of socie- 
ty, cannot exhibit the virtues that were scarce- 
ly able to struggle through the general deprava- 
tion. lam aware that a tone of exaggerated de- 


; 
A 
} 
i 


among the tics of every nation for ma- 


t 
trom 


ages 


the seeds of social 


energies ; 


clamation is at all times usual with those who la- 
ment the vices of their own time; and writers of 


*Du Cange, v. Peregrinatio. Non sinantur 
vagari isti nudi cum ferro, dicunt se data peeni- 
tentia ire vagantes. Melius videtur, ut si aliquod 
inconsuetum et capitale crimen commisserint, in 
uno luco permaneant laborantes et servientes et 
peenitentiam agentes, secundum quod cononice | 
iS Impositum sit. 


Rol ¢ 


| moral correctness. 


AGES. 


allow- 
found 


d of 


asonabie to 


the middle ages are in abundant 


ance on this score. Nor is it re 





any inferences as to the general condition of so- 
ciety on single instances of ¢ es, however atro- 
cious, especially when committed under the 
influence of violent passion. Such « normities 
are the fruit of every age, and none is to be mea- 
sured by them. They make, how -. a strong 
impression at the moment, and thus find a place 
in contemporary annals, from which odern 
writers are commonly elad to extract whatever 
mav seem to throw light upon manners. Ishall, 


lowever, abstain any particular 
cases of dissoluteness or cruelty from the records 
ould weaken a gene- 


on by offering an imperfect induction 


from producing 


~ +) ! | } ] 
ot the middie ages, lest [ s} 


rai proposit 


to support it, and shall content myself with ob- 
serving, that times to which men sometim $ ap- 
pe , as toa go | Oo wer far inferior in 
( com] con to ) which we are 
thrown.* One crime, as more universal and 
characteristic than others, may be particularly 
‘ticed. All writers agree in the prevalence of 
udicial perjury. It seems to have almost inva- 
iably escaped human punishment; and the bar- 
riers of superstition were in this, as in every 
other instance, too feeble to prevent the com- 


mission of crimes. Many of the proofs by ordeal 
to witnesse 
l; and 


was preserved, in 


were applied s,as wellas those whom 

l undoubtedly trial by combat 
a considerable degree, on ac- 
in securing a 
against th y of witnesses. 
rt, king of France iving how frequent- 
ly men foreswore themselves upon the relies of 


they accuse 


count of the difficulty experienc 
\ I 
ust cause periur 
I 
. perc: 


saints, and less shocked, ipparently, at the crime 
tl sacr , caused an empty reliquary 
that those who touched it 


at the lege 


lan 


of ecrvstal to be 


used, 

might incur less guilt in fact, though not in in- 
te yn. Such an anecdote characterizes both 
the man and the times.+ 


Che 


intervals of war, were those 


favorite 


in 
of hunting and 


diversions of the 


middle ages, 


+} 


hawking. The former must in all countries be 
a source of pleasure; but it seems to have been 
enjoyed in moderation by the Greeks and the 


Romans. With the northern invaders, however, 
tite than an 
pride and their orna- 
T 


ment, the theme of their songs, the object of their 


it was rather a predominant 
amusement; it was their 


apy 
i 


*Henry has taken pai 
very favorable, 


Book Il. chap.’ 7. 


ter 


ns in drawing a picture, 
of Anglo-Saxon manners. 
This perhaps is the best chap- 
is the best v e,of his une- 
qual work. His account of the Anglo-Saxons is 
derived in 4 great degree from William of Malms- 
bury, who does not spare them. Their civil his- 
tory, indeed, and their laws speak sufficiently 

the character of that people. But the 
Normans had little more to boast of in respect of 


not 


, as the volume 





against 


Their luxurious and dissolute 
habits are as much noticed as their nee; et 
peccati cujusdam, ab hoe solo admodum alieni, 
flagrasse infamia Vid. Orde- 
ricus Vitalis, p. 682. uriensis Po- 
licraticus, p. 194. Velly, Hist. de France, t. iii. 
p. 59. The state of man Franee under 
the two first races of kings, and in Italy both 
under the Lombards, and the subsequent dynas- 

from their histories, their 


} 
1ws, and those miscellaneous facts which books 


insole 


testantur veteres. 


Johann. Sarist 
ers in 


} 
¢ 
t 


ties, may be collected 


1. 








of every description contain. Neither Velly, nor 
Muratori, Dissert. 23, are so actory as we 
might desire. 

7Velly, Hist. de France, t. ii. p. 335. It has 


been observed, that Quid mores sine legibus? is 
as just a question as that of Horace; and that bad 
laws must produce bad morals. The strange 
practice o7 requiring humerous coOmpurgators to 
prove the innocence of an accused person had a 


most obvious tendency to increase perjury. 
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laws, and the business of their lives. Falconry, 
unknown as a diversion to the ancients, became 
from the fourth century an equally delightful oc- 
cupation. From the Salic and other barbarous 
codes of the fifth century to the close of the pe- 
riod under our review, every age would furnish 
testimony to the ruling passion for these two 
species of chase, or,as they were sometimes call- 
ed, the mysteries of woodsand rivers. A knight 
seldom stirred from hix house without a falcon on 
his wrist or a greyhound that followed him. 
Thus are Harold and his attendants represented, 
in the famous tapestry of Bayeux. And in the 
monuments of those who died any where but on 
the field of battle, it is usual to find the grey- 
hound lying at their feet, or the-bird upon their 
wrists. Nor are the tombs of ladies without their 
falcon; for this diversion, being of less danger 


and fatigue than the chase, was shared by the | 


delicate sex. 

It was impossible to repress the eagerness with 
which the clergy, especially after the barbarians 
were tempted by rich bishoprics to take upon 
them the sacred functions, rushed into these se- 
cular amusements. Prohibitions of councils, 
however frequently repeated, produced little ef- 
fect. In some instances a particular monastery 
obtained a dispensation. Thus that of St. Denis, 
in 774, represented to Charlemagne that the flesh 
of hunted animals was salutary for sick monks, 
and that their skins would serve to bind the 
books in the library. Reasons equally cogent, 
we may presume, could not be wanting in every 
other case. As the bishops and abbots were per- 
fectly feudal lords, and often did not scruple to 
lead their vassals into the field, it was not to be 
expected that they should debar themselves of an 
innocent pastime. It was hardly such indeed, 
when practised at the expense of others. Alex- 
ander III., by a letter to the clergy of Berkshire, 
dispenses with their keeping the arch-deacon in 
dogs and hawks during his visitation. This sea- 
son gave jovial ecclesiastics an opportunity of 
trying different countries. An archbishop of 
York, in 1321, seems to have carried a train of 
two hundred persons who were maintained at 
the expense of the abbeys on his road, and to 
have hunted with a pack of hounds from parish 
to parish. 
had prohibited this amusement on such journeys, 
and restricted bishops to a train of forty or fifty 
horses. 

Though hunting had ceased to be a necessary 
means of procuring food, it was a very conve- 
nient resource on which the wholesomeness and 
comfort, as well as luxury, of the table depend- 
ed.. Before the natural pastures were improved, 
and new kinds of fodder for cattle discovered, it 
was impossible to maintain the summer stock dur- 
ing the cold season. Hence a portion of it was 
regularly slaughtered and salted for winter pro- 
vision. We may suppose, that when no alter- 
native was offered but these salted meats, even 
the leanest venison was devoured with relish. 
There was somewhat more excuse therefore for 
the severity with which the lords of forests and 
manors preserved the beasts of chase, than if 
they had been considered as merely objects of 
sport. The laws relating to preservation of game 
were in every country uncommonly rigorous. 
They formed in England that odious system of 
forest-laws, which distinguished the tyranny of 
our Norman kings. Capital punishment for kill- 
ing a stag or wild boar was frequent, and perhaps 
warranted by law, until the charter of John. 
The French code was less severe, but even Hen- 
ry IV. enacted the pain of death against the re- 
peated offence of chasing deer in the royal 
forests. The privilege of hunting was reserved 
to the nobility till the reign of Louis IX. who ex- 
tended it in some degree to persons of lower 
birth. 


The third council of Lateran, in 1180, | 
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This excessive passion for the sports of the 
field produced those evils which are apt to result 
|\from it; a strenuous idleness, which disdained 
jall useful occupations, and an oppressive spirit 
towards the peasantry. The devastation com- 
‘mitted under the pretence of destroying wild 
‘animals, which had been already protected in 
itheir depredations, is noticed in serious authors, 
jand has also been the topic of popular ballads. 
| What effect this must have had on agriculture, it 
|is easy to conjecture. The levelling of forests, 


ithe draining of morasses, and the extirpation of 


{mischievous animals which inhabit them, are the 
jfirst objects of man’s labor in reclaiming the 
earth to his use; and these were forbidden by a 
landed aristocracy, whose control over the pro- 
gress of agricultural improvement was unlimited, 
jand who had not yet learned to sacrifice their 
pleasures to their avarice. 
| These habits of the rich, and the miserable 
servitude of those who cultivated the land, ren- 
idered its fertility unavailing. Predial servitude 
|indeed, in some of its modifications, has always 
| been the great bar to improvement. In the ag- 
‘ricultural economy of Rome, the laboring hus- 
|bandman, a menial slave of some wealthy sena- 
itor, had not even that qualified interest in the 
|soil which the tenure of villenage afforded to the 
| peasant of feudal ages. Italy, therefore, a coun- 
|try presenting many natural impediments, was 
|but imperfectly reduced into cultivation before 
| the irruption of the barbarians.* That revolution 
|destroyed agriculture with every other art, and 
succeeding calamities during five or six centu- 
iries left the finest region of Europe unfruitful 
and desolate. There are but two possible modes 
\in which the produce of the earth can be in- 
| creased ; one vy rendering fresh land serviceable ; 
jthe other, by improving the fertility of that 
|which is already cultivated. The last is only 
|attainable by the application of capital and of skill 
{to agriculture ; neither of which could be ex- 
|pected in the ruder ages of society. The for- 
‘mer is, to a certain extent, always practicable 
| while waste lands remain; but it was checked 
iby laws hostile to improvement, such as the 
|manerial and commonable rights in England, 
jand by the general tone of manners. 
| Till the reign of Charlemagne there were no 
towns in Germany, except a few that had been 
jerected on the Rhine and Danube by the Ro- 
j}mans. A house with its stables and farm-build- 
ings, surrounded by a hedge or enclosure, was 
called a court, or, as we find it in our law-books, 
a curtilage; the toft or homestead of a more gen- 
uine English dialect. One of these with the ad- 
|jacent domain of arable fields and woods, had 
| the name of a villa or manse. Several manses 
;composed a march; and several marches formed 
|a pagus, or district. From these elements, in 
|the progress of population, arose villages and 
itowns. In France undoubtedly there were al- 
| ways cities of some importance.. Country par- 
|ishes contained several manses or farms of ara- 
| ble land, around a common pasture, where every 
}one was bound by custom to feed his cattle. 
The condition even of internal trade was 
hardly preferable to that of agriculture. There 
is hot a vestige perhaps to be discovered for sev- 
eral centuries of any considerable manufacture ; 
{ mean, of working up articles of common utility 
{to an extent beyond what the necessities of an 
adjacent district required.¢ Rich men kept do- 


*Muratori, Dissert. 21. This dissertation con- 


tains ample evidence of the wretched state of 


jculture in Italy, at least in the northern parts, 
both before the irruption of the barbarians, and, 
inamuch greater degree, under the Lombard 
kings. 

| The only mention of a manufacture, as carly 
jas the ninth or tenth centuries, that 1 remember 


|land to England and other parts. 


mestic artisans among their servants; even 
kings, in the ninth century, had their clothes 
made by the women upon their farms, but the 
peasantry must have been supplied with gar- 
ments and implements of labor by purchase, and 
every town, it cannot be doubted, had its weav- 
er, its smith, and its currier. But there were 
almost insuperable impediments to any extended 
traffic; the insecurity of moveable wealth, and 
difficulty of accumulating it; the ignorance of 
mutual wants; the peril of robbery in conveying 
merchandize, and the certainty of extortion. In 
the domains ofevery lord, atoll was to be paid in 
passing his bridge, or along his highway, or at his 
market. These customs, equitable and necessa- 
ry in their principle, became in practice oppres- 
sive, because they were arbitrary, and renewed 
in every petty territory which the road might in- 
tersect. Several of Charlemagne’s capitularies 
repeat complaints of these exactions, and endea- 
vor to abolish such tolls as were not founded on 
prescription. One of them rather amusingly il- 
lustrates the modesty and moderation of the 
land-holders. It is enacted that no one shall 
be compelled to go out of his way in order to 
pay toll at a particular bridge, when he can cross 
the river more conveniently at another place.— 
These provisions, like most others of that age, 
were unlikely to produce much amendment. It 
was only the milder species, however, of feudal 
lords who were content with the tribute of mer- 
chants. The more ravenous descended from 


,their fortresses to pillage the wealthy traveller, 


or shared in the spoil of inferior plunderers, 
whom they both protected and instigated. Proofs 
occur, even in the later periods of the middle 
ages, When government had regained its ener- 
gy, and civilization had made considerable pro- 
gress, of public robberies systematically perpetra- 
ted by men of noble rank. In the more savage 
times, before the twelfth century, they were pro- 
bably too frequent to excite much attention. It 
was a custom in some places to way-lay travel- 
lers, and not only to plunder, but to sell them as 
slaves, or compel them to payaransom. Harold 
son of Godwin, having been wrecked on the 
coast of Ponthieu, was imprisoned by the lord, 
says an historian, according to the custom of that 
territory. Germany appears to have been, upon 
the whole, the country where downright robbe- 
ry was most unscrupulously practised by the 
great. Their castles, erected on almost inacces- 
sible heights among the woods, became the se- 
cure receptacles of predatory bands, who spread 
terror over the country. From these barbarian 
lords of the dark ages, as from a living model, 
the romancers are said to have drawn their giants 
and other disloyal enemies of true chivalry.— 
Robbery indeed is the constant theme both of 
the Capitularies and of the Anglo-Saxon laws; 
one has more reason to wonder at the intrepid 
thirst of lucre, which induced a very few mer- 
chants to exchange the products of different re- 
gions, than to ask why no general spirit of com- 
mercial activity prevailed. 

Under all these circumstances, it is obvious 
that very little of oriental trade could have ex- 
isted in these western countries of Europe.— 
Destitute as they have been created, speaking 
comparatively, of natural productions fit for ex- 
portation, their invention and industry are the 
great resources from which they can supply the 
demands of the east. Before any manufactures 
were established in Europe, her commercial in- 
tercourse with Egypt and Asia must of necessity 
have been very trifling; because, whatever 1n- 


to have met with, is in Schmidt, t. ii. p. 146, 
who says that cloths were exported from Fries- 
He quotes no 
authority, but has not advanced the fact, I am 
satisfied, gratuitously. 





